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Sales and other 1951 1950 
revenues . . . $50,052,126 $42,506,042 
































In 1951 we did more business than in any other year in our history 














EE sc ok a 2,887,826 3,914,228 
Percent of profit 

to sales and 

other revenues .’ 5.7% 9.2% 
Taxes . . . . . $5,280,810 $4,376,677 
Per common share: 

5 a $4.05 $5.75 

Taxes on income 7.19 5.99 

Dividends .. 2.30 2.60 
Floor space in use and 

under construction 1,641,000 1,114,000 

(square feet) 

Number of plants . 11 : j 
Employees 

(year-end) .. 4,527 4,095 
Common shareholders 

(year-end) . . 3,689 3,208 


except 1944. The profit after all expenses and charges was $2,887,826. After payment of 
$1,533,435 in dividends on common stock ($2.30 per share) and $182,855 on preferred stock, 
the remainder of $1,171,536 was retained in the business. 


SALES AND PRODUCTION —Although the automobile indus- 
try produced but 6,750,000 cars and trucks as against 8,020,000 
the year before, we supplied about the same volume of bear- 
ings and bushings as in 1950. 

Important gains were made in our production for the national 
defense program, in bearings for Diesel railroad locomotives, 
and in bushings. Our Replacement Sales business and our 
subsidiary companies, Harris Products Company and Clevite 
Limited (Canada) also achieved sales increases. 

It appears that motor car production in 1952 will continue 
to be restricted—possibly to about 4,000,000 passenger cars 
and 1,000,000 trucks—but we are expecting to maintain a high 
overall volume by increases in defense work, in Diesel bear- 
ings, in sales to the automotive replacement market, and in 
the operations of our subsidiaries. 


NEW PLANTS—Our new plant at Caldwell, Ohio, has been 
in production of bushings since November, although some 
equipment is yet to be installed. At McConnelsville, Ohio, 
we are about to start production of aircraft engine bearings. 
The new plant at St. Thomas, Ontario should be ready for 
Clevite Ltd. to transfer operations from the old plant in April. 





I NS ooo sc 5s ok ee ne eae $26,250,216 
eee ee Oe eer ee 2,982,210 
Property, plant and equipment, net .......... 12,616,875 
NR co te Cenc Diamine see ion 345,432 
IEEE ©. os Saha seks ewer es 10,000,000 
Sed EU es i stented cs aan 26,230,313 
4'%2% Preferred stock, $100 par ............ 5,000,000 
ee ee er 666,711 
Capital received in excess of par value 

of common stock issued ................. 520,315 
Reinvestment of profit since organization .... 20,043,287 
PUR Als TSRPEEIES oon. ake sca sien sawcks $26,230,313 


Total sales .. Linea ca es cee er ae coe $479,885,111 
Total profit ...... SE ie re ree 38,914,627 
Dividends paid on common stock ........... 17,342,198 


Consolidated Financial Position 
December 31, 1951 


Since Organization in 1919 


The Company began paying common dividends in September 1922, 
and has paid dividends in every quarter of every year since then. 


NEW PRODUCTS—Several years ago we brought out with 
great success our “Micro” bearing for automobile engines, 
using a thinner bearing layer than had ever‘been attempted 
before. In 1951 we developeti a super-Micro bearing with a 
bearing layer only half as thick as in the original Micro: The 
new bearing is now standard in several of the latest and most 
advanced engines and performs successfully where otherwise 
a costlier bearing would be required. 


After several years of research we can seport that we are 
now turning out some products using aluminum as a bearing 
surface. This development is potentially important, not anly 
for its insurance value when other metals are scarce, but 
because it adds a new family of alloys which could lead toward 
products we have never made before. 


BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY—We have recently 
acquired all of the outstanding stock of The Brush Develop- 
ment Company in exchange for shares of our common and 
preferred stock. 


Brush Development manufactures various products used 
in recording and reproducing sound, including crystals, hearing 
aid microphones and earphones, industrial instruments, and 
magnetic sound recorders. : 


Through this transaction we are obtaining an established and 
profitable position in the rapidly-growing field of electronics, 
including several projects of importance in the defense pro- 
gram. Brush has under way additional products which may 
become significant in the defense program and hold broad 
possibilities for civilian business as well. We also secure the 
services of a seasoned group of research scientists who should 
materially assist in advancing our lines as well as those of Brush.: 


Brush should correspondingly benefit by sharing in our 
ability in mass precision manufacturing, our wider experience 
in financial and cost control and component marketing, and 
our strong financial resources. 


OUTLOOK—We are expecting a volume of business in 1952 
moderately higher than in 1951, without counting the sales 
volume of Brush Development Company. Some of the costs 
which arose last year in connection with the national defense 
program and its early dislocations should be avoided in 1952, 
and we are also planning to make new cost reductions through 
operating improvements. We thus hope to safeguard, and 
perhaps improve, the smaller profit margins left to us after 
paying today’s unprecedented peacetime taxes. 


BEN F. HOPKINS 

































Chairman 


JAMES L. MYERS 
President 


: General Offices and Factory: 17000 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Branch and Subsidiary Plants at Cleveland, Milan, Bridgeport, Caldwell and McConnelsville, Ohio; Ft, Wayne, Indiana and St. Thomas, Ontario 


A COPY OF THE 1951 ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.124 per 
share has been declared upon the shares of 
preferred stock of Bates Manufacturing 
Company, payable April 1, 1952, to share- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
March 19, 1952. A quarterly dividend of 
15¢ per share has also been declared upon 
the shares of common stock of Bates Manu- 
facturing Company, payable March 31. 
1952, to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on March 19, 1952. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

FRED C, SCRIBNER, JR., Secretary 


March 14, 1952. 











LEHIGH VALLEY COAL CORPORATION 
March 20, 1952. 
The Board of Directors of this Corporation has today 
declared a dividend of $351,597.80 on its $3 Non-Cumu- 
lative First Preferred Stock, payable April 14, 1952, to 
stockholders of record of such stock at the close of busi- 
ness on March 31, 1952, this dividend being equivalent 


to about $1.582 per share. 
H. L. FOUNTAIN, 
Secretary & Treasurer. 




























Datense is on the lines! 





“‘LONG DISTANCE, PLEASE!” 


Seems that’s what everyone is say- 
ing these days —in factories, offices, 
army camps and navy yards . . . on 
farms, in homes, in shipyards and 
arsenals. 


For America is doing a big job in a 
hurry. To speed things up and get 
work done, the nation depends on 
Long Distance. So, it’s “full speed 
ahead” for thousands of telephone 
men and women, too. 


They’re putting through four times 
as many Long Distance calls and twice 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


as many teletypewriter messages as 
in 1940. Millions of miles of Long 
Distance pathways have been added 
—in wires, in cables, and by radio-relay. 


Even that is not enough. More of 
everything is being built as fast as we 
can get materials. 


For America’s defense is on the 
lines, and telephone people are get- 
ting the message through. 


YOUR LONG DISTANCE CALL 
WILL GO THROUGH FASTER, 
IF YOU CALL BY NUMBER. 
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a the past sev- 
eral years, mean- 


ingful comparisons 
of corporate earn- 
ings from one quar- 
ter to another have been complicated, 
and in some cases rendered impos- 
sible, by frequent retroactive revisions 
in the tax laws. Third quarter profits 
in both 1950 and 1951 were burdened 
with added provisions for taxes due 
for the first six months of these years, 
and full year 1950 reports contained 
deductions for excess profits taxes 
not reflected in statements for the 
first nine months, issued before en- 
actment of EPT legislation. . 


Tax Allowances 


Analysis of the relative profit- 
making progress of individual com- 
panies has been partly invalidated by 
the fact that some, but by no means 
all, made some allowance in state- 
ments covering the second quarter of 
1950 and the first half of 1951 for 
the probable effect of tax increases 
not yet enacted. Even among this 
group, however, opinions differed as 
to the likely provisions of forthcom- 
ing new tax legislation, and thus 
some enterprises made more conser- 
vative allowances than did others. 
Finally, a minority of corporations 
recomputed tax liability and net in- 
come, after tax laws were passed, 
for periods to which added taxes 
were made applicable retroactively. 

Judging by numerous statements of 
influential members of Congress, no 
similar difficulties seem likely to arise 
this year, for legislators are reluctant 
io enact any more tax hikes of any 
sort. But as earnings reports are 
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What Will First Quarter Reports Show? 


Aggregate profits should hold up well, but in some 
cases comparisons with year-earlier results will be 


poor. Later periods will compare with a lower base 


issued for each quarter, comparisons 
are inevitably made with the results 
for the same period a year earlier, 
and this will make the showing for 
the first quarter of 1952 appear any- 
thing but favorable. 

A preliminary Department of Com- 
merce estimate places profits of all 
U. S. corporations for the fourth 
quarter of 1951 at about $16.7 bil- 
lion (annual rate) and results for 
the current period will probably not 
differ substantially from this figure. 
But a year ago, based on tax rates 
actually in effect at that time—the 
basis used by most companies in their 
published statements—the annual 
rate of earnings was $23.3 billion. 
This was later revised, after passage 
of the Revenue Act of 1951, to $20.7 
billion, but even that level is well 
above current results. 


Improvement Likely 


However, profits will in most cases 
be well above the subnormal levels 
witnessed for the third quarter of 
1951, when non-recurring tax deduc- 
tions covering the first half of the 
year were made by the majority of 
enterprises. And there are some in- 
dustrial groups which, because of a 
favorable position under the tax laws, 
stimulation of demand under the de- 
fense economy or a combination of 
these and other factors, will report 
earnings comparing favorably with 
any registered in 1948, 1950 or early 
1951. 





The utilities and 
airlines enjoy privi- 
leged positions with 
respect to excess 
profits taxes, while 
depletion allowances help to shield the 
oil, natural gas and metal mining in- 
dustries against the impact of taxa- 
tion. In addition, these groups have 
experienced substantial increases in 
demand for their products or services. 
and have been permitted to fill this 
larger demand to the best of their 
ability without the restrictions on 
their normal activities which, due to 
material shortages, have had to be 
placed on the operations of some 
other industries. 


Better Situated 


Thus, these industries have been 
largely insulated from the three prin- 
cipal factors which have led to earn- 
ings declines elsewhere in the econ- 
omy. They are by no means immune 
to higher taxes, nor to rising labor 
and material costs, and the airlines 
suffered a temporary drop in busi- 
ness following the series of spectacu- 
lar plane crashes in late 1951 and 
early 1952, but they should all make 
a relatively favorable showing during 
the current quarter. 

The chemical, steel and aircraft 
manufacturing groups have materi- 
ally increased their output over the 
past year, but higher costs and taxes 
have in many cases more than offset 
this factor. Shipbuilders, machine 
tool makers and some other indus- 
trial machinery producers, on the 
other hand, have experienced so sharp 
a gain in production that net incomes 

Please turn to page 30 
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10 Stocks In 


Senior Position 


Here is a list of ten well- 
situated stocks with first 
claims on the profits of 
their respective companies. 
Issues comprise a highly 


diversified industrial group 


here are few matters which 

should be given closer scrutiny 
than the capital structure of a com- 
pany being considered for investment 
purposes for it shows if the enter- 
prise has heavily mortgaged its future 
or whether it has made judicious use 
of borrowed funds. Perhaps more 
than any other single factor, top- 
heavy railroad capitalizations out- 
standing just prior to the depression 
of the ‘thirties signaled difficult times 
ahead for many roads. And the 
pyramiding of corporate structures in 
the utility field resulted in reorganiza- 
tions for many holding company 
groups. 


How Much Debt? 


While the abuses of past decades 
are no longer part of the current 
financial scene, many companies are 
heavily burdened with-senior capitali- 
zation, with the result that service 
charges on debt and preferred divi- 
dend requirements constitute large 
prior claims that must be met before 
any part of earnings is available for 
the common stockholder. It is true 
that financing with borrowed money 
is the modus operandi in certain fields 
(e.g., the utility industry) and where 
equity capital is matched by two or 
three times as much borrowed money 
at moderate cost, the common stock- 
holder stands to benefit from “trading 
on the equity.” 

But even the SEC recognizes that 
well-balanced corporate structures are 
indispensable to sound financial man- 
agement and imposes limitations on 
dividends paid by companies under 
its jurisdiction when the equity base 
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falls below certain minimum stand- 


ards. It follows, therefore, that the 
individual stockholder should take 
note of whether he will be obliged to 


share the future profits of his enter- 


prise with other classes of security 
holders, or whether the entire profits 
from operations will belong to the 
stockholder group. 

Where there are no capitak issues 
with priority over the common stock, 
all of the corporation’s net earnings 
are theoretically available for com- 
mon dividends. Although in practice 
it is rare to find companies with 
neither bonds nor preferred stock 
outstanding distributing all of their 
earnings, it is not unusual to find 
companies of this type following 
more liberal dividend policies than 
the typical member of their group. 
Moreover, while earnings of compa- 
nies with no prior charges ahead of 
their common stocks are not magni- 
fied by the “leverage” factor during 





Ten Stocks With No Prior Claims 


*Divi- Recent 
dend Price Yield 


Allied Chemical ... $3.00 72 4.2% 
General Electric ... 3.00 58 5.2 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 2.00 36 5.6 
Melville Shoe ..... 180 24 7.5 
Otis Elevator ..... 2.50 38 6.6 


Sunshine Biscuits . 400 64 6.3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 5.50 110 5.0 
Tide Water Assoc. 


_ Se er Z2is 4 45 
Vick Chemical ..... 1.20 24 5.0 
Wrigley (Wm.) .. 4.50 73 6.2 





*1951 payments or current annual rate. 





periods of rising earnings, their earn- 
ings in periods of declining profits 
tend to hold up better than those of 
companies with senior issues. 


Market's Appraisal 


As might be expected, the market 
places a higher valuation on the 
shares of companies not burdened by 
senior securities as compared with 
other enterprises in a comparable 
position industry-wise, but which 
have large funded debt or preferred 
stock issues outstanding. The result 
is that enterprises with single-stock 
capitalizations may be found selling 
on a higher price-earnings ratio than 
other, less favorably situated in- 
dustry units. 


The ten stocks in the accompany- 
ing list have been singled out because 
they measure up to sound investment 
standards as well as boasting no prior 
claims ahead of their common stocks. 
Allied Chemical is the only major 
chemical company in thts favored 
position, and a more dynamic ap- 
proach on the part of management 
toward expansion and new product 
development warrants a more con- 
structive attitude toward the issue 
than for many years past. 

Similarly, Tide Water Associated 
Oil is one of the relatively few large, 
integrated oil companies that can 
point to a debt-free capital structure. 
Stockholders of the company will 
vote on a 100 per cent stock dividend 
on May 1. Libbey-Owens-Ford, the 
leading factor in the production of 
automotive glass, has begun commer- 
cial production of fiber glass, opening 
up a promising new field for future 
growth. 

The operations of Sunshine Bis- 
cuits, Melville Shoe, Wrigley and 
Vick Chemical are characterized by 
above-average stability, reflecting the 
steady demand that customarily pre- 
vails for their products. Sunshine, 
Melville and Wrigley are attractive 
issues for the liberal income-seeker, 
while Vick offers participation in a 
well-established drug enterprise with 
broadening interests. 


War-or-Peace Stocks 


Regardless of the trend of interna- 
tional events in the period ahead, 
sulphur seems certain to remain in 
heavy demand, both here and abroad. 
This indicates a ready market for 
Texas Gulf Sulphur’s output for as 
far ahead as one can reasonably pre- 
dict. Also in a strong war-or-peace 
status, because of its dual role as a 
major supplier of military weapons 
to the Armed Forces and a top-rank- 
ing producer of electrical appliances 
for the civilian market, General Elec- 
tric is generally regarded as a “blue 
chip”’ issue. 

The selected issues qualify for new 
purchases, either for the investment of 
new capital funds or as replacements 
for less favorably situated equities. 
Considering their sound investment 
quality and excellent longer-term 
prospects, any member of the group 
would be a suitable commitment in a 
well-rounded common stock portfolio. 
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Borden Company 


Sets Sales Peak 


While net was off slightly, dividend was well covered last 


year. Yield of 5.4 per cent is attractive. Further growth 


is indicated for manufactured food and chemical divisions 


he well known trade-name Bor- 
den’s means milk to millions all 
over the country, but since 1928, 
particularly, the company has been 


branching out into various divisions: 


of the manufactured and _ natural 
foods industries and into chemicals 
as well. Dating from 1857, when the 
original company was formed to 
manufacture Gail Borden’s Eagle 
Brand condensed milk, the company 
in 1877 entered the fluid milk busi- 
ness and over the past three quarters 
of a century has developed into the 
world’s largest distributor. In recent 
years sales of condensed and evapor- 
ated have not been doing so well, 
with the former well below its war- 
time peak and evaporated following 
the national trend. Government data 
on evaporated milk consumption per 
person shows 1951 down 13 per cent 
from the peak year of 1948. 

Fluid milk sales, however, have 
steadily expanded. In 1951 the rate 
of gain over the preceding year ex- 
ceeded the rate of increase in national 
consumption, and while profit per 
unit or dollar of sales receded, the 
division showed just about the same 
profit as in 1950. About 45 per cent 
of the national milk output is distrib- 
uted in the fluid stage by some 
15,000 milk dealers, the remainder 
going into the manufacture of milk 
products. Borden’s fluid milk divi- 
sion handled between six and seven 


_ per cent of 1951 fluid milk sales, the 


equivalent of about three per cent of 
the total milk sold by American 
farmers for all purposes. 

Its fluid milk business is decentral- 
ized by Borden since milk cannot 
be distributed on a national basis. It 
is strictly a local business. Each small 


section is a market in itself, with its . 


own pattern of health regulations, 
consumer customs and competition. 
Conditions in no one city are exactly 
duplicated anywhere else. Each of 
Borden’s eight districts is operated 
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on its own, as it were, the division 
itself being in effect a federation of 
businesses of varying size. There are 
95 plants with scores of distributing 
stations serving communities ranging 
in size from New York to small sub- 
urban areas. 

Fluid milk accounted for 36 per 
cent of Borden’s 1951 sales, manufac- 
tured products coming second with 18 
per cent and ice cream third with 16 
per cent. Manufactured products in- 
clude condensed, powdered and evap- 
orated milk, dry milk, None Such 
mince meat, and instant coffee. Over- 
all sales of cheese increased substan- 
tially over 1950, with dollar profits 





Borden Company 





Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1933.. $186.3 $1.06 $1.60 37%—18 
1937.. 237.6 1.43 160 28 —16 
1938.. 212.0 1.51 1.40 1954—15 
1939.. 208.8 181 140 22 —16% 
1940.. 2168 1.72 140 24%4—I1I7 
1941... 2591 1.88 140 217%—18% 
1942.. 325.0 1.91 1.40 2234—18% 
1943.. 3719 217 150 30 —22% 
1944.. 410.5 2.35 1.70 3454—28% 
1945.. 4595 285 180 454%4—33% 
1946.. 543.0 464 2.25 573%4—42% 
1947.. 603.0 4.61 2.55  4934—3834 
1948.. 649.6 446 2.55  4454—3734 
1949.. 613.8 5.10 2.70 51 —383¢ 
1950.. 631.1 469 280 517%—45 
1951.. 732.1 420 2.80 52%4—46 
in: Gttacte ..-- 20.60 b53 —49% 

*Has paid dividends in every year since 1899. 


a—Paid March 1. b—To March 19. 





also higher than in 1950 despite in- 
creased costs. The cheese division ac- 
counted for ten per cent of Borden’s 
sales last year. Seven per cent came 
from sales of special products such as 
infants’ foods, soy milk, amino acid, 
plastics, adhesives, urea resins, wall 
sizing and molding powders. 

Soaring $100 million over the 
preceding year, 1951 sales of Borden 
Company reached an all-time peak of 
$732.1 million; percentagewise the 
gain over 1950 was some 18 per cent. 
Net profits before taxes also topped 
1950, totaling $37.2 million vs. $35.9 
million in the preceding year, but a 
$3.4 million jump in taxes to $19.1 
million wiped out the gain. As a re- 
sult, net for the year of $18.1 million 
was a bit more than $2.0 million 
under final net in 1950. 

On a per share basis, earnings for 
1951 were $4.20 as compared with 
$4.69 a year earlier. The tax bite 
was almost 60 per cent greater than 
the amount distributed to stockhold- 
ers in the form of dividends and was 
8 per cent greater than the final net 
income of the company. Out of 
every dollar of sales Borden netted 
2.47 cents profit, which compared 
with 3.19 cents in 1950 and a 20- 
year average of 2.97 cents. Not since 
1944 has Borden made as poor a 
showing as in 1951 on the profit per 
sales dollar—in 1944 the saving for 
profit dropped to 2.43 cents of each 
dollar of sales. 


Outlook Encouraging 


Sales. prospects for 1952 are cur- 
rently viewed as favorable, and Bor- 
den looks for its manufactured prod- 
ucts and chemical divisions to pro- 
vide an increasing percentage, as well 
as dollar-volume, of the company’s 
sales both this year and in succeeding 
periods. Its research activities were 
enlarged and reorganized last year. 

With cwrrent assets of $155.1 mil- 
lion and current liabilities of $40.1 
million, Borden had working capital 
of $115.0 million at the end of 1951, 
in a ratio of 3.86-to-1. The previous 
working capital peak—$106.7 million 
at the end of 1949—was exceeded by 
8 per cent. At the end of 1950 work- 
ing capital stood at $101.4 million. 
During 1951 Borden sold $60 million 
of 30-year, 274 per cent debentures, 
using the proceeds to retire $30.8 
million of 1.75 per cent promissory 
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notes and $15 million of 3 per cent 
notes, the $12 million remainder of 
the proceeds being added to working 
capital. Capital expenditures last year 
totaled $16.3 million for plant addi- 
tions and equipment and management 
has budgeted $14,750,000 of im- 
provements which are scheduled for 
completion later this year. 
Capitalization, in addition to the 


$60 million of long term notes, con- 
sists of 4.3 million shares of $15 par 
capital stock on which a total of $2.80 
per share has been paid in each of 
the past two years. At current prices 
around 52 the shares, which are rated 
A in FinancraL Wortp’s [ndepend- 
ent Appraisals, afford investors the 
attractive return of 5.4 per cent. 
THE END 


Mixed Trends In Retail Trade 


Sales of non-durables have made a good showing, but 
durables have been slow. With disposable income at 


peak levels, some gains should be witnessed shortly 


etail sales last year amounted to 

$150.6 billion, against a previ- 
ous record of $143.7 billion in 1950. 
This sounds like a satisfactory show- 
ing, but it was disappointing in sev- 
eral respects. For one thing, the en- 
tire gain was concentrated in the first 
half of the year, particularly in the 
first quarter; comparisons were ad- 
verse throughout the third quarter 
and again in December (and also in 
January of the current year, as was 
to be expected in view of the stimu- 
lation of retail activity by scare buy- 
ing in January 1951). 


Additional Factors 


Furthermore, the apparent advance 
was due mainly to higher prices 
rather than to gains in physical vol- 
ume. Adjusted for price changes, no 
1951 month after February produced 
sales equal to those of any 1950 
month from June onward. Finally, 
the distribution of sales among the 
various types of retailers was very 
uneven ; gains were shown by all non- 
durable goods stores (even those spe- 
cializing in apparel, thanks to heavy 
buying at the beginning of the year) 
whereas motor vehicle dealers, house- 
hold appliance and radio stores and 
jewelry outlets recorded losses even 
in unadjusted dollar terms. 

By the end of the year, the decline 
had spread to building materials and 
hardware, furniture, men’s clothing, 
shoes and liquor. Department stores, 
which of course handle numerous 
lines, were also reporting lower sales, 
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and except for a single week have 
continued to do so thus far in 1952. 
But grocery and restaurant business 
has been consistently above year-ear- 
lier levels not only in dollars but also, 
by a slim margin, in terms of physical 
volume, and smaller dollar gains have 
also been recorded by women’s and 
children’s apparel, drug and variety 
stores and by gasoline service sta- 
tions. 

There are several explanations for 
the wide disparities between different 
types of outlets. Production restric- 
tions enforced as a result of material 
shortages have been largely respon- 
sible for the substantial decline in new 
passenger car sales. The industry 
probably could not have found mar- 
kets for an output equal to that for 
1950, but it seems likely that it could 
have disposed of more cars last year 
if it had been permitted to make 
them. 


Others Affected 


Output restrictions also affected 
makers and sellers of household appli- 
ances, radios and television sets, but 
in the later months of the year it is 
doubtful that this was a real handi- 
cap since these lines proved to be 
slow movers. 
true of TV sets. Indications of an 
easing in the material supply situa- 
tion give promise that motor vehicle 
dealers will have more cars available 
for sale over coming months, though 
any marked change for the better may 
find supply overtaking demand. 


This was particularly 


In consumer durable goods and 
also to a considerable extent in vari- 
ous textile lines, over-stocking by 
consumers during the scare buying 
waves of July 1950 and January 1951 
undoubtedly had a great deal to do 
with the low level of demand during 
the middle and latter part of last year. 
Presumably most of the effect of this 
factor has worn off by now, yet con- 
sumers are in no rush to buy any- 
thing. The possibility of a change in 
their attitude is almost completely 
unpredictable, but with disposable in- 
come constantly setting new peaks it 
does not seem unreasonable to antici- 
pate that within the relatively near 
future the public may adopt more ag- 
gressive purchasing policies. Such a 
development need not push retail 
sales to new record heights in order 
to afford a considerable improvement 
over recent experience. 


- Seasonal Disadvantages 


In recent weeks retailers have suf- 
fered two disadvantages : the approach 
of the March 15 tax date, which is 
hardly calculated to encourage spend- 
thrift policies with rates at their pres- 
ent all-time peak, and the fact that 
Easter comes three weeks later this 
year than it did in 1951. The latter 
influence will prove a benefit to late 
March and early April sales of retail- 
ers doing the type of business which 
responds to the Easter season; the 
former is now out of the way, and if 
people have any money left after giv- 
ing Uncle Sam his cut they may be 
more willing to spend it. 

Whatever happens to total retail 
sales over coming months, the indi- 
cations are that non-durable goods 
will continue to make a better show- 
ing than durables. Sales comparisons 
with 1951 results will improve after 
the first quarter is over, and profit 
margins will also show a relative gain. 
Last year, inventories rose to oppres- 
sive heights during the first half, and 
in order to liquidate these it was nec- 
essary to resort to special sales and 
markdowns which cut rather severely 
into profits. Taxes and other costs 
are up, of course, but the earnings de- 
cline is probably close to its end and 
some improvement seems due over 
the balance of the year. Accordingly; 
there should be no necessity for 
downward revision of current divi- 
dend rates in most cases. 
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Deflation Would Help 


The Gold Miners 


Recent flurries in shares are based on scattered signs of 


deflation. However, no great cut in costs is expected, and 


rise in gold price is unlikely. Shares hold little appeal 


| aaa so often a ripple of interest 
passes over the gold mining 
group of stocks, based usually, in the 
past several years, on recurring and 
scattered developments which are 
susceptible, at least, to interpretation 
as signs of deflation. Then the flurry 
subsides and the group lapses again 
into the doldrums. 

While deflation would be of con- 
siderable help to the gold mining 
companies high costs of labor and of 
many items of production expense, 
are unlikely to show any early cut- 
backs, and the benefits that the miners 
would derive appear overrated. 

One of the developments account- 
ing in part for the brief expansion of 
public interest in the gold shares gen- 
erally, may have been the spectacular 
advance in the shares of MclIntyre- 
Porcupine, one of the leading Cana- 
dian mines, and best rated of the en- 
tire group. A year ago the shares were 
selling under 50—recently they 
crossed the 80-level. The answer, 
however, is not to be found in the 
gold industry, but in the oil field. 

MclIntyre-Porcupine, while an ac- 
tive and important gold producer, is 
also the owner of a sizable investment 
portfolio, its holdings including, in 
the latest reported tabulation, 60,000 
shares of Amerada, of which 50,000 
shares were held by the parent com- 
pany, the remainder by its subsidi- 
aries. There were also 100,000 shares 
of International Petroleum and (prior 
to the 2-for-1 split last year), 42,200 
shares of Standard Oil (N. J.) 

As of March 15 a year ago, these 
items alone had a market value of 
$15.5 millions; on March 15 of this 
year, assuming no changes had been 
made in the holdings, the three items 
were valued at $23.2 million, up ap- 
proximately 50 per cent in one year. 
McIntyre has holdings in non-pe- 
troleum securities also, among them 
97,400 shares of Bell Telephone of 
Canada, 36,000 shares of United 
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States Steel and so on. As an in- 
vestor it has done remarkably well. 

Many buyers of securities, particu- 
larly the small trader in mining 
shares, may well have assumed that 
the advance in McIntyre indicated 
improvement in the prospects for the 





Canadian Metal Mining Asso. Photo 


gold mining industry generally, and 
since McIntyre has been selling at a 
relatively high price the lower priced 
shares came in for attention. The 
buying of McIntyre, on the other 
hand, has been predicated largely on 
the action of the oil issues in its port- 
folio, particularly Amerada Petro- 
leum, which in a little more than a 
year advanced from $94 a share to its 
recent high of $234 a share. 

Gold output of Canada in 1951 ap- 
proximated 3.75 million ounces vs. 
3,875,000 ounces in 1950. Costs were 
higher and the narrowed margin of 
profit resulted in earnings recessions 
ranging around 20 to 25 per cent of 
1950 results. United States output, 


with December estimated, approxi- 
mated two million ounces, a drop of 
15 per cent from 1950, the result of 
labor shortages and declining ore 
values. Homestake particularly suf- 
fered from loss of labor, attracted to 
other fields of mining where wages 
were higher. Natomas’s results were 
affected by a drop in recoverable 
values in its placer beds. 

Canadian mines show little interest 
in the permission accorded several 
months ago of selling their output in 
the free market—a privilege not 
granted to mines on this side of the 
international line. In the free mar- 
ket gold has ranged around $39.50 an 
ounce, which about equals what most 
Canadian producers received last year 
in the way of the mint price of $36.50, 
Canadian, plus bonuses and premi- 
ums. With Australia and South Rho- 
desia also joining the list of countries 
selling in the free market the world 
market price is more likely to recede 
further than to advance, and since 
selling in the free market would de- 
prive Canadian producers of eligi- 
bility for premiums and bonuses they 
are generally well satisfied. 

Considering the gold situation gen- 
erally, the virtual certainty that nei- 
ther the United States nor Canadian 
mint prices will be increased, that the 
world market will offer little induce- 
ment for Canadian producers to mar- 
ket their bullion outside their own 
mint, the persistent increase in labor 
and operating costs and the lack of 
any definite signs of an approaching 
over-all deflation, the gold shares 
hold little attraction for the investor. 
With the exception of Dome, which 
paid just a trifle more than in 1950, 
and McIntyre which paid the same 
as in 1950, the gold shares tabulated, 
both domestic and Canadian, reduced 
their dividend payments last year and 
there is no assurance that narrowing 
margins of profit will not lead to 
further dividend curtailment. 


The Principal Producers of Gold 


--Earned Per Share—, 

1949 1950 1951 
Dome Mines ........ $0.76 $0.95 $0.81 
ee 0.37. 0.51 a0.21 
Homestake .......... 1.43 1.82 1.05 
Lake Shore ......... 0.84 0.61 0.46 
McIntyre-Porcupine . ¢3.46 e€3.16 a2.29 
Natomas ............ 0.71 0.83 a0.25 
Wright-Hargreaves .. f0.15 £0.17 £0.14 





*Declared or paid to March 19. a—Nine 


months. 


———-————- Dividends ---————_.__ Recent 
Since 1950 1951 ¥*1952 Price 
1920 b$0.72% b$0.75  b$0.35 19 
1912 b0.24 b0.18 b0.06 14 
c1946 = 2.75 2.15 0.40 37 
1918 b0.78 b0.35 b0.20 12 
1917 b3.01% b3.01% b1.50% 78 
1930 0.80 0.70 None 8 
1931 b0.16~ b0.13 b0.06 2 


b—Canadian funds; subject to 15 per cent 


non resident. c—Has paid dividends in all but four years since 1879. e—Year ended March 31 of 


following year. f—Year ended August 31. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 


Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 


of Listed Stocks. 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Allis-Chalmers B 
This business cycle issue has good 
growth potential on basis of com- 
pany’s strong trade position; recent 
price 49. «(Pays $1 qu.) The indus- 
trial machinery backlog is reported to 
be 50 per cent greater than a year 
ago while the over-all backlog has at- 
tained a new peak. Despite the fact 
that shipments lagged behind orders 
last year, sales are expected to have 
aggregated $420 million vs. $343 mil- 
lion in 1950. However, net probably 
was not able to maintain this rate of 
gain due to the heavy tax bill and, 
consequently, the per share result un- 
doubtedly was below the $8.72 re- 
ported in the preceding year. Demand 
for agricultural machinery is strong 
and it is management’s belief that the 
farm industry is “just beginning” to 
mechanize. (Also FW, May 16.) 


American Locomotive C+ 

Stock is subject to sharp cyclical 
swings and is speculative; recent 
price, 19. (Paid $1.40 in 1951.) 
Net profit of $3.16 a share for 1951 
was the fourth consecutive year in 
which earnings continued their up- 
ward trend. After record sales of 
$235 million (vs. $138 million in 
1950) the order backlog stood at an 
all time high of $900 million. Com- 
mercial output is expected to provide 
the majority of work for 1952 but 
military orders are rapidly increas- 
ing. Overhauling of the Schenectady, 
New York plant is now complete and 
production of modern combat tanks 
on a large scale is under way. 


Diamond Match Ate 

Now 51, stock represents a finan- 
cially strong and firmly entrenched 
company. (Returns 5.9% on pay- 
ments totaling $3 last year.) Com- 
pany is planning construction of a 
lumber mill, sawmill, match factory 


Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


and other facilities near Superior, 
Mont. at a cost of around $4.5 mil- 
lion. Volume last year topped $100 
million for the first time in its 71- 
year history. But rising production 
costs—imainly labor—held earnings 
to $5.13 a share compared with $6.58 
in the previous year. Last year’s sales 
volume was divided as follows: lum- 
ber and building materials, 50 per 
cent ; matches, 27 per cent ; paper and 
pulp products, 17 per cent; and 
woodenware, six per cent. The EPT 


credit is $3.09 a share. (Also FW, 
July 5.) 
General Motors A 


Present prices around 53 are not 
excessive considering the good longer 
term prospects. (Yields 7.6% on $4 
an, div.) Earnings last year dropped 
to $5.63 a share from $9.35 in 1950 
despite only a one per cent decrease 
in sales. Accounting for the drastic 
decline were higher tax rates, in- 
creased labor and material costs and 
price controls on automobiles. Having 
already expended $103 million for de- 
fense facilities, GM plans to spend 
a total of $380 million exclusive of 
special tools. Plants are so planned 
that they can be used either for all 
commercial production, all defense 
work, or a combination of both. 
When the new and highly technical 
defense items are in the production 
stage late this year or early in 1953, 
deliveries will be considerably less 
than GM’s capacity to produce. Com- 
pany can earn up to $4.29 a share 
before being subjected to EPT. (Also 
FW, Sept. 29.) 


International Harvester A 

Stock represents the leading unit 
in the farm equipment field and pos- 
sesses long term attraction; recent 
price, 33. (Pd. $2.30 in 1951; pd. 
1950, $1.95.) While defense produc- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


tion represented only about 6.8 per 
cent of sales in the 1951 fiscal period, 
considerable acceleration of this type 
of output has been witnessed in the 
past few months. Thus, it is esti- 
mated that sales of war products 
should attain the $300 million level 
this year as contrasted with $86 mil- 
lion in the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1951. In 1951 five-ton military 
trucks constituted a large part of de- 
fense shipments but, at present, large 
deliveries of armored personnel car- 
riers are being made while deliveries 
have begun on brakes for jet planes. 
Company also has contracts to make 
Garand rifles, crawler tractors, cart- 


ridge case discs, etc. (Also FW, 
Feb. 6.) 
Jones & Laughlin Steel B 


Stock (now 23) is close to tts 
1951-52 low and is a suitable busi- 
nessman’s risk in the cyclical steel 
group. (Pays $1.80 an.) Company 
started 1952 with a “good order book 
in all products” and expects a high 
level of production in the first half, 
but thereafter it anticipates a slack- 
ening in demand for flat rolled items 
due to additional capacity coming 
into production and restrictions on 
consumer goods. It recently arranged 
to borrow $20 million ‘in case we 
need more credit in the face of rising 
construction costs.” No borrowing 
from this source has occurred yet, but 
there probably will be need for more 
money before the end of this year 
since 1951-52 expansion plans call 
for an expenditure of $230 million. 
EPT base is $3.32 a share. 


National Dairy coe 

Long dividend record and good 
yield place this quality issue in a fa- 
vorable position; recent price, 51. 
(Pd. $2.90 in 1951.) National joined 
a select group of companies in 1951, 
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when sales passed. the one billion dol- 
lar mark.. While this was partially 
due to higher prices the company re- 
ported the greatest tonnage of prod- 
ucts in its history. However, also 
setting new standards were the regu- 
lar income tax ($34.2 million) and 
EPT ($4.9 million) which helped to 
lower net earnings to $4.07 a share. 
The 1951 profit ratio fell to 2% cents 
per dollar of sales against 3.6 cents 
the preceding year, and while not out- 
standing it was satisfactory consider- 
ing the substantially higher prices 
paid to farmers and other suppliers, 
as well as general wage increases for 
most employes. 


Penick & Ford a 

Stock lacks dynamic qualities and 
is relatively inactive but at 33, near 
the low for the year, represents a 
suitable income holding. (Pays $2 
an.) Lower earnings resulted in 1951 
because of a heavy reduction in corn- 
refining due to overstocked inventor- 
ies. In addition, government curbs 
on the price of feed practically elimi- 
nated profits in that division, but 
some relief was granted for the first 
quarter of 1952. Due to restrictions 
on building materials, the company 
did not press its program to enlarge 
corn-refining operations at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, as rapidly as it had 
hoped. It is also expected that the 
construction will not be completed 
this year, but it expects to get “some 
increase in capacity.” All financing 
will be done from retained earnings 
and depreciation reserves and no bor- 
rowing will be necessary. 


Phelps Dodge B 

Stock combines excellent long term 
growth with inflation hedge charac- 
teristics; recent price, 72. (Pd. $6 in 
1951; pd. 1950, $5.) Copper output 
of company last year exceeded all 
previous levels, rising to a new high 
of 250,692 tons as compared with 
244,876 tons in 1950 and the former 
record production of 246,725 tons in 
1948. Earnings in 1951 also bettered 
the preceding year’s level, equaling 
$8.47 a share vs. $7.91 in 1950 but 
were moderately below the record 
1948 net of $9.56 per share. Officials 
of company agree that the domestic 
copper shortage today is a real one 
but do not believe that this condition 
is a permanent one. “Increased pro- 
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duction, already planned both do- 
mestically and abroad, coupled if nec- 
essary with the adjustments which a 
free market economy would soon 
bring about, insure that the shortage 


will not be permanent.” (Also FW, 
Jan. 2.) 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass rN 


Stock at 44 constitutes a sound in- 
vestment in the building group. 
(Yields 4.5% based on $2 pd. last 
year.) Operations this year will be 
adversely affected by the limited pro- 
duction of automobiles and curtail- 
ment of new residential building. Last 
year was “the best by far from the 
standpoint of sales volume and earn- 
ings before taxes.” But higher taxes 
restricted profits to $3.44 a share 
compared with $4.64 in 1950. Pitts- 
burgh’s wholly-owned Columbia- 
Southern Chemical, producer of al- 
kalies, chlorine and related products, 
is expected to maintain a highly sat- 
isfactory level of operations during 
1952. Company’s EPT base is $2.67 
a share. (Also FW, Dec. 26.) 


Pullman Pe 

Stock at 41 represents one of the 
better entrenched units in the cycli- 
cal rail equipment industry. (Pays 
$3 to yield 7.3%.) Company has in- 
troduced a new machine which well 
might revolutionize future railroad 
track dressing operations. The ma- 
chine will sweep ballast from ties, es- 
tablishing toe lines, pick up and relo- 
cate excess ballast where desired and 
shape both shoulders to the desired 
contours. Most important, the ma- 
chine is operated by only one man 
who will have finger-touch control of 
all the machine functions. Further, 
the device will be able to match the 
hourly output of ten men usually as- 
signed to this type of work. Pull- 
man believes that it will become an 
important instrument in the continu- 
ing fight to lower railroad operating 
costs. 


Scovill Manufacturing B+ 

At 33, stock of this strongly situ- 
ated metal fabricator does not appear 
over-valued on long term basis. (Pd. 
$2.50 in 1951; pd. 1950, $2.75.) 
From a small metal buttons business, 
having its inception 150 years ago, 
company has grown so that today it 
makes more than 20,000 individual 





items. Volume has increased substan- 
tially and, for the second year in a 
row, a new sales record has been es- 


tablished. While sales in 1951 
climbed to $118.5 million from the 
previous record of $112.2 million in 
1950, a tax bite of $10.9 million re- 
duced net to $4.13 per common 
share as compared with $5.48 in 
1950. Unless price relief is granted 
this year, recent zinc price increases 
may restrict earnings somewhat over 
the coming months. 


Smith (Alexander) C+ 

While shares at 17 have discounted 
present industry uncertainties the is- 
sue remains fundamentally specula- 
tive. (Omitted first qu. div.) A net 
loss of $2 million was recorded for 
1951 as compared to a profit of $2.3 
million in 1950. Terming 1951 the 
“most confused and difficult year for 
the floor covering industry of any in 
our lifetime” nothing in the way of 
outright improvement seems evident. 
Unsatisfactory results were due pri- 
marily to instability of wool prices, 
reduced consumer demand after a 
good first quarter and curtailment of 
operations during the second half of 
the year. A survey of Smith custom- 
ers showed that inventories of both 
hard and soft-surface goods were ap- 
proaching normal balance but no 
heavy ordering has yet commenced. 


Thompson Products B 

Company has strong finances but 
stock (now 46) is not exactly on the 
bargain counter. (Pays $2 an.) De- 
spite an increase of more than $71 
million in sales, profits last year re- 
ceded to $6.20 a share from $7.51 on 
a smaller number of shares outstand- 
ing at the end of 1950. The sharp 
rise in sales was attributable princi- 
pally to the better than 100 per cent 
increase in sales of aircraft products. 
But marine, automotive and indus- 
trial products also shared in the gain. 
Thompson expects a continuing in- 
crease in aircraft shipments for some 
months ahead but in line with ex- 
pected lower production of cars some 
decrease in sales to automotive manu- 
facturers in 1952 is anticipated. 
Working capital at the end of last 
year advanced to $38.6 million from 
$32.65 million one year earlier. Com- 
pany’s EPT credit is $3.39 a share. 
(Also FW, Dec. 19.) 
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Large Expansion for 
Natural Gas Companies 


Additions to facilities required peak capital outlays 
for many industry units last year. Substantial amounts 


of securities were marketed, and more sales are planned 


— the remarkable 
growth trend demonstrated 
since the end of World War II, 
natural gas continues to gain in popu- 
larity as a fuel for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial use. A high 
thermal heating content, ease of han- 
dling and a price advantage over com- 
peting fuels in most areas where it is 
available have permitted natural gas 
to increase its proportion of the na- 
tion’s total energy consumption to 
one-fifth from less than ten per cent 
as recently as 1937. The price dif- 
ferential in favor of natural gas, ex- 
isting over wide areas, is reflected in 
the following comparison of whole- 
sale costs of the three principal fuels 


—expressed in cents per million 
BTU’s. 


Bitumi- 


Natural Gas Fuel Oil nous Coal 
Dec. 1951 .... 20.55¢  56.72c  39.12c 
Change 
Since 1942.. —26% +94% +4+96% 


Source: Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Com- 
pany. 


Prior to World War II, it was not 
feasible to bring natural gas from 
Texas and Louisiana to such large 
cities as New York because it could 
not compete price-wise with coal and 
oil. But in the ensuing period, prices 
of the latter two fuels have doubled, 
making such projects practicable. 
The resultant benefits to utilities re- 
ceiving natural gas are striking. 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company— 
which plans to convert its 900,000 
customers to straight natural gas this 
year—expects a 200 per cent increase 
in its house heating load by the end 
of 1955. At that time, about 30 per 
cent of the one and two-family dwell- 
ings in its territory will be heated 
with gas as against only ten per 
cent now. 

The road ahead for natural gas, 
however, is not a one-way street. 
Atherton Thomas, research engineer 
for Consolidated Edison Company of 
10 


New York, observes that “natural 
gas delivered to the Eastern Seaboard 
from Texas cannot be expected to 
have as great a competitive advantage 
over other fuels as it enjoys in the 
Southwest or Middle West. Put 
another way, natural gas at the end 
of an 1,800 mile pipe line is not a 
cheap fuel and cannot be even if the 
gas were given away free at the 
fields.” Thus, while natural gas de- 
livered in bulk at New York City is 
still the most economic fuel, its price 
advantage would be practically wiped 
out if the 25 per cent rate increase 
requested by Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line (two-thirds of whose 
capacity flows into Metropolitan New 
York) is granted by the FPC. 


Rate Regulation 


This brings up the matter of rate 
regulation—perhaps the most impor- 
tant single issue currently affecting 
the industry. Approval of a whole- 
sale rate boost for Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Company last January, 
designed to provide a six per cent 
rate of return on the company’s in- 
vestment, has raised hopes that favor- 


able action will be forthcoming on 
many applications still pending be- 
fore the FPC. Meanwhile, Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line and sub- 
sidiaries of Columbia Gas System 
and Consolidated Natural Gas have 
put increases into effect upon posting 
of bonds to provide for possible re- 
funds when the Commission reaches 
a final decision. (This procedure is 
permitted when the Government body 
has not acted on a rate increase ap- 
plication during a five-month waiting 
period required by law.) 


Spin-Off Possible 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line is 
seeking an increase calculated to pro- 
duce about $21 million of additional 
annual revenues. The company has 
boosted its own main line capacity to 
more than 850 million cubic feet per 
day, while a 97 per cent-owned sub- 
sidiary (Trunkline Gas Company) 
has completed a 1,300 mile pipe line 
to Tuscola, Illinois, where it delivers 
about 260 million cubic feet of gas 
per day to Panhandle’s main line. 
The Panhandle management has pro- 
tested the FPC’s failure to recognize 
“the increased costs of operation 
brought about by expansion of the 
company’s system to _ transport 
Trunkline gas to markets”, and a 
spin-off of part of the company’s pro- 
ducing properties to stockholders is 
considered a possibility. 

Several gas companies are in 
position to benefit from the expand- 
ing production of petrochemicals 
from natural gas hydrocarbons. Na- 


Leading Factors in the Natural Gas Field - 


r—— Gross Revs.——, 
(Millions) 
1949 1950 1951 
American Nat. Gas. $59.0 $81.1 $97.6 
Columbia Gas Sys.. 123.8 159.9 188.4 


Cons. Nat. Gas..... 106.8 134.8 a153.3 
El Paso Nat. Gas.. 28.3 389 b60.1 
Lone Star Gas...... 477 51.6 59.1 


Mississippi Riv. Fuel 14.6 23.2 a28.3 
Northern Nat. Gas.. 29.3 328 40.0 
Oklahoma Nat. Gas. c20.4 20.7 e26.0 
Pacific Lighting ... 1029 114.6 124.4 
Panhandle Eastern. 364 41.4 52.3 
Southern Nat. Gas.. 32.1 37.2 a44.7 
Tenn. Gas Trans... 41.2 53.3 75.7 
Texas East. Trans.. 44.7 73.9 84.1 
Texas Gas Trans... 10.0 30.9 39.5 
Transcon. Gas P. L. N.R. N.R. 39.3 
United Gas ........ 92.3 106.7 125.7 





———Earned: 
Per Share *Indic. Recent 

1949 1950 1951 Dividend Price Yield 

$1.74 $245 $258 $1.80 32 56% 
0.84 1.18 1.06° 0.90 15 6.0 
3.59 5.03 5.67 250 60 42 
1.92 2.32 b3.24 1.60 36 4.4 
1.79 2.11 1.76 140-27 $2 
2:79 299 +a3.31 2.20 oa 6.1 
2.49 2.13 1.68 1.80 5.0 
c3.38 3.00 e2.66 200. S$ 
2.86 5.88 3.36 300 SCS 
2.39 2.66 3.03 2.00 75 = 
48 
5.2 





3.27. 3.82 a4.11 2.50 49 

122,. LB” ASS 1.40 29 

138.) AR: 16 1.00 19 : 
0.81 195 1.84 1.00 18 5.6 
0.21 038 1.41 Nil 20 Nil 
143 157. 1.56 1.00 27 3.7 


* 1951 payments or current indicated annual rate. a---12 months ended September 30. b—12 months 


ended November 30. c—12 months ended July 31. 


reported. 


e—12 months ended December 31. N.R.—Not 
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tional Petro-Chemicals Corporation, 
40 per cent owned by Panhandle 
Eastern and 60 per cent by National 
Distillers, will extract propane, bu- 
tane, ethane and natural gasoline 
from natural gas supplied by Pan- 
handle under a 20-year contract. Gas 
deliveries will start late this year and 
plants for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic ethyl alcohol and ethyl chloride 
will be completed by mid-1953. Ten- 
nessee Gas Transmission is also ex- 
tracting liquid hydrocarbons from 
natural gas and selling them to 
Mathieson Chemical under a long- 
term contract. A Tennessee Gas 
affiliate, Tennessee Production Com- 
pany, is carrying out oil and gas ex- 
ploration in the Southwest area and 
it is expected that 1.4 million shares 
of the latter’s stock will be publicly 
offered in the near future, reducing 
the holdings of Tennessee Gas to 
about 50 per cent. The resulting cor- 
porate set-up will bear marked simi- 
larity to that existing between Missis- 
sippi River Fuel and Natural Gas & 
Oil Corporation—in which the former 
company holds a 50 per cent interest. 


Expansion Sets Record 


To meet the steady rise in cus- 
tomer demand, the leading natural 
gas companies spent more on expan- 
sion last year than ever before and 
this has required a steady volume of 
new financing. El Paso Natural Gas 
recently sold a straight preferred 
issue as well as the company’s fourth 
series of convertible preferred stock. 
Texas Eastern Transmission has 
marketed 611,000 new common 
shares and Texas Gas Transmission 
plans to sell $24 million of first mort- 
gage bonds if the FPC approves the 
construction of a 400-mile pipe line 
which would increase daily system 
capacity to 950 million cubic feet. 
Other companies have announced or 
are planning similar financing. 
Higher dividend and interest charges, 
not to mention equity dilution 
through the sale of additional com- 
mon, will offset a large part of the 
anticipated revenue gains for many 
companies over the near term. How- 
ever, the full effects of these huge 
expansion programs will ultimately 
be reflected in per share earnings and 
the better situated representatives of 
the industry continue to have definite 
appeal on a long term basis. 
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Research Pays Large Dividends 


Expenditure by industry to exceed $2 billion in 1952, more 





than six times amount of decade earlier. New products 


evolved boost sales; new methods cut operating costs 


(= of the big problems which 
company heads must decide 
each year is the amount to be spent 
for research. This is not, in most in- 
stances, an easy question. While 
there are some industries—iron and 
steel, for instance—where relatively 
little research is necessary, other 
groups such as electrical appliances 
and machinery, air conditioning, chem- 
icals, food and paper products con- 
stantly face the necessity of keeping 
abreast of changing and expanding 
markets. 

The, problem may hinge on what 
type of research to emphasize. Re- 





Gulf Oil 


search activity is of several kinds. 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board classifies it under eight differ- 
ent heads: New product research, 
fundamental research, product devel- 
opment, quality control, applied re- 
search, product adaptation, trouble- 
shooting, and product improvement. 
Just how and where should a com- 
pany spend its research dollars? 

This may depend on whether the 
company anticipates the need of hav- 
ing to go out and look for business, 
or whether it believes it can command 
a larger share of a sellers’ market. 
If management shifts its emphasis to 
product adaptation, following up its 
customers’ specific application re- 
quirements, it does so in anticipation 
of a buyer’s market. But a company 
may continue to stress new product 
research during a seller’s market in 


order to command a larger share if 
possible of its customers’ dollars as 
well as to keep in the forefront com- 
petitively. This type of research, it 
may be added, is generally useful at 
almost any time, being considered es- 
sential for growth and prosperity. 

During the last five years, research 
emphasis has increased in the direc- 
tion of fundamental research, new 
product research, and product devel- 
opment research. In the first in- 
stance, the industry seeks to deter- 
mine the principles on which the 
practical improvement of the product 
can be based. The emphasis in the 
last-named fields is on increased pro- 
ductivity, with some new products 
being added to present lines while 
others are brought in to replace those 
with declining profit margins. Prin- 
cipal aims are to increase sales and 
profits, to increase the company’s 
share of the existing market, to diver- 
sify product lines, to utilize idle plant 
facilities, and to improve the com- 
pany’s competitive position wherever 
possible. 


Allocations Vary 


Expenditures for research and de- 
velopment may be stated as a per- 
centage of the sales dollar, and as a 
percentage of current dollar expendi- 
tures. Companies in an industry 
which undergoes few basic changes, 
such as most lines of railroad equip- 
ment, continue year after year to 
spend about the same percentage of 
the sales dollar on research. But in 
those fields with rapidly changing 
conditions and with dynamic growth 
characteristics, expenditures for re- 
search today are many times greater 
than just after the war, taking cur- 
rent dollar expenditures as a base. 
Since sales have been increasing 
rapidly, the percentage of the sales 
dollar is only moderately greater or 
may even be less. Industries in this 
classification include electrical ma- 
chinery, electrical appliances, chemi- 

Please turn to page 31 
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Transit However well mean- 
Situation ing the late Mayor 
Ki Toil Fiorello H. LaGuar- 


dia may have been 
when he urged municipal ownership 
for New York City’s: subways, the 
financial and service records of the 
transit system since it was placed in 
the hands of the politicians show 
what a tragedy it was to have fol- 
lowed his advice in this respect. 

For many years the City officials 
supported a five-cent fare at all costs 
and were very proud to point out that 
a nickel could carry a passenger from 
one extremity of the city to another. 
This, quite naturally, made an ap- 
pealing picture for the populace. 

About four years ago the inflation 
which has plagued the rest of the 
economy forced the fare to be 
doubled. In spite of this, the subway 
system has been unable to get itself 
out of the red—and according to the 
latest estimates New York City can 
look forward to a deficit of $67.5 
million for fiscal 1952-53 excluding 
debt service. The alternative would 
be to raise fares again, for the City 
otherwise will have to continue to un- 
derwrite the cost of providing trans- 
portation for its inhabitants. 

There had been some discussion of 
turning over the transit system to an 
independent authority which would 
not be handicapped by politics and 
which in time might be able to oper- 
ate it within its income. If this plan 
had not been shelved and an authority 
were able to accomplish such a goal, 
it would indeed be a miracle. Be- 
sides the problem of meeting year-to- 
year operating expenses, it would 
have to rehabilitate the presently 
badly run-down rapid transit facili- 
ties. 

The graphic lesson for other com- 
munities to learn from the near-col- 
lapse of municipal ownership in New 
York City is that bureaucrats must be 
12 





kept away from the management of 
what rightfully should be private en- 


terprise. If they aren’t, the citizens 
must suffer the consequences. 


More The Department of Jus- 

Anti-Trust tice, under its present 

Suits inept guidance, has not 
i 


hesitated in recent years 
to institute anti-trust suits at the 
slightest provocation. Some of the 
cases are really silly insofar as af- 
fording the public significant protec- 
tion against the evils of trusts. 

One of the recent suits noteworthy 
of mention was against two important 
investment bankers who held dual di- 
rectorships in competing corpora- 
tions. The Government contended 
that their interlocking interest as 
directors -was injurious to the public 
and a violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust laws designed to eliminate any 
restraint of trade. 

That charges should be brought 
against these men as directors of two 
or more competing companies is sheer 
nonsense and really accomplishes 
nothing. Even if they were involved 
in a plan in restraint of trade, to take 
a purely hypothetical example, the 
mere fact that they are forced to re- 
sign one of their directorships does 
not change the picture. One does not 
need the guise of a directorship to 
conspire. It’s possible to fraternize 
as businessmen with the same per- 
sons with whom one formerly asso- 
ciated in an official capacity. While 
there was some amount of justifica- 
tion in eliminating interlocking di- 
rectorships among banks, it is far- 
fetched to do the same with respect 
to corporate enterprise in general. 

Such suits are characteristic of the 
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endeavors of the present Administra- 
tion to harass American corporations 
at every turn even though they con- 
duct their businesses on an honest 
and forthright basis. 


Gross A study of the earnings 
And Net ‘reports as they are made 

available by leading cor- 
Income : 


porations shows _ that 
there is considerable disparity between 
gross and net incomes for the year 
1951. In the main, we find that net 
earnings last year were lower than 
they were in the year previous even 
though gross incomes were higher. 
There are, of course, exceptions to 
this generalization, but they are 
largely in the minority. 

It is quite obvious when analyz- 
ing corporate financial statements 
that high Federal taxes are the pri- 
mary reason why net profits have de- 
clined so sharply at a time when 
gross incomes of many corporations 
have even reached new record peaks. 

This wide difference in corporate 
operating results should in_ itself 
warn the President and his followers 
that the nation has reached the point 
where further increases in taxes can 
only, and quite rapidly, bring on a 
widespread depression. Still higher 
taxes would jeopardize what profits 
corporations still are able to show, 
and cause many to suspend opera- 
tions. Moreover, even those that 
could continue in business would be 
forced to jack up their prices beyond 
the reach of the average consumer. 
It should also serve to warn organ- 
ized labor, which has greedily forced 
wages higher and higher, that it has 
reached the saturation point in this 
respect. 

The dam can hold back only so 
much. Once the water begins to over- 
flow, even the very foundations can be 
swept away by the deluge that fol- 
lows. ; 
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Liberal Return from Sound Utility 


Serving a rapidly growing area, Dayton Power & Light has more 
than doubled its generating capacity since end of World War Il. 
Yield of 5.7 per cent is attractive on this good quality issue. 


he service area of Dayton Power 

& Light now comprises over 
6,000 square miles, about one-seventh 
of the area of Ohio. The many small- 
er communities around Dayton have 
proved particularly attractive to the 
program of decentralization now be- 
ing pursued by numerous nation- 
wide industries and has resulted in 
further diversification of the indus- 
trial products of the area and a con- 
tinuous commercial and_ residential 
expansion. 

Most of Dayton’s principal indus- 
tries not only produce consumer 
goods but equipment for defense pro- 
duction, with the shift from consumer 
to defense production so gradual that 
no serious dislocation has resulted. 
Great new additions to existing plants 
are now under construction and it is 
conceivable that the Dayton area may 
prove an outstanding example of 
“guns and butter’ at the same time. 
One of its largest customers is the 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
a major installation. 


Customers Served 


At the close of 1951, Dayton Pow- 
er & Light was serving 282 Ohio 
communities, compared with 162 com- 
munities in 1942. It was serving 
206,203 electric customers, compared 
with 116,507 ten years earlier; 133,- 
752 gas customers, compared with 
97,188 at the close of 1942; 628 
steam heat and 2,068 water custom- 
ers. The farm customers of DP&L 
have doubled their use of electricity 
in the past six years and now aver- 
age 4,500 kw-hrs per year. Between 
1942 and 1951, average electric use 
by residential customers has risen 
from 1,053 kw-hrs to 2,084. 

Since the end of World War II, 
Dayton Power & Light has spent $96 
million on plant expansion. Of this 
amount, approximately 84 per cent 
was spent for electric facilities, pri- 
marily for production and transmis- 
sion, 10 per cent for natural gas dis- 
tribution facilities and 6 per cent for 
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steam and water properties. Con- 
struction outlays for 1952 are ex- 
pected to run slightly above $21 mil- 
lion, although this amount may be 
reduced by the Federal Controlled 
Materials Program. 

In this period; Dayton Power & 
Light’s generating capacity has been 
increased from 210,000 kw to 460,000 
kw, which has enabled it not only to 
serve the growing defense industries 
in its own territory but to make a 
very large contribution to the power 
pool created with other private power 
companies to assist TVA in provid- 
ing adequate power for vital defense 
installations in its area. In addition 
to generating capacity, DP&L has in- 
creased its 66,000 volt transmission 
lines from 163 miles to 425 miles in 
the postwar period. 

Dayton. Power & Light distributes 
natural gas at retail as well as elec- 
tricity and last year was able to se- 
cure 19 per cent more gas from its 
suppliers than in the previous year, 
but this was not sufficient to meet 
the continued mounting demand. De- 
spite governmental restrictions on use 
of pipe and other equipment, DP&L 
was able to install 121 miles of new 
mains and extend gas service to 5,- 
400 new customers during 1951. 
Since the end of World War II, it 
has built over 300 miles of new mains 
and added 47,000 new gas heating 
customers. It is now in a position to 
extend its retail distribution facilities 
as rapidly as transmission pipe line 
companies can supply it with addi- 
tional quantities of natural gas. 

Gross income for 1951 totaled a 
little more than $49 million, an in- 
crease of roughly $6 million over 
1950. However, due largely to an in- 
crease of nearly $7.8 million during 
the year in Federal, State and local 
taxes, net income available for the 
common stock declined $241,279 from 
the 1950 level. This boost in gov- 
ernmental exactions, plus an increase 
of 21,924 in the number of common 
shares outstanding at .the year-end, 


dropped common stock earnings from 
$2.87 per share in 1950 to $2.74 in 
1951. This rate of earnings com- 
pares favorably with $2.78 per share 
in 1949, $2.56 in 1948 and $2.69 in 
1947. 

Taxes still represent the most im- 
portant item of expense to Dayton 
Power & Light. The $10,659,846 
paid to various governments last year 
was equivalent to 22 per cent of gross 
revenues, more than double the 
amount paid as late as 1948 and was 
equal to $4.63 for each share of com- 
mon stock outstanding at the year- 
end, compared with earnings of $2.74 
during 1951. Taxes were $4,746 per 


employe, compared with average 
wages of $3,751. 
On January 28, 1952, Dayton 


Power & Light sold $15 million of 
344% bonds, due in 1982, and 256,- 
007 shares of additional common 
stock to help finance its 1952 con- 
struction activities. The common 
stock was offered to existing stock- 
holders at $32 per share at the rate 
of one new share for each nine al- 
ready owned and 96 per cent of the 
additional shares was purchased by 
existing stockholders through the 
exercise of rights. Although this will 
mean a 12 per cent dilution of pres- 
ent earnings through an increase in 
the number of common shares 1s- 
sued, earnings are expected to pick 
up sufficiently during the year to off- 
set the increase in common shares 
outstanding. Between 1948 and 
1951, the ratio of Dayton Power & 
Light’s funded debt to total capitali- 
zation declined from 55.9 per cent to 
42.7 per cent, while the common 
stock equity increased from 25.3 per 
cent to 36.7 per cent. 


Funded Debt 


At the close of 1951, Dayton Pow- 
er & Light had a funded debt of 
$51,850,000, with 250,000 shares of 
$100 par value preferred and 2,304,- 
066 shares of $7 par value common 
stock outstanding. However, in view 
of recent financing, funded debt now 
stands at $66,850,000 and the num- 
ber of common shares has increased 
to 2,560,073. 

Selling around 35 to yield 5.7 per 
cent, the shares of Dayton Power & 
Light appear attractively priced for 
both income and longer term appre- 
ciation possibilities. 
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Gross Receivables acquired by its Finance Companies, Earned 
Premiums of its Insurance Companies and Net Sales of its Manu- 
facturing Companies were larger than for any previous year in 


Commercial 


BALTIMORE 


The activities of Commercial Credit Company are operated 
through three divisions, consisting of its Finance Companies, 
Insurance Companies and Manufacturing Companies. 


the history of the Company. 





Consolidated balance sheet as of December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash in banks and on hand ....... ood 
Marketable Securities: 


U. S. Government Obligations $ 74,398,664.77 


Other Marketable Securities......... 15,068,553.91 
$ 89,467,218.68 
Ea rT rr re 632,577.49 


Accounts and Notes Receivable: 
Motor and Other Retail and “‘F.H.A.” 
Motor and Other Wholesale......... 


Open Accounts, Notes, Mortgages and 
Factoring Receivables............ 


Direct or ‘Personal Loan’”’ Receivables 


$443,073,595.21 
146,867,915.21 


91,974,914.87 
40,241,438.55 
3,226,539.89 
$725,384,403.73 


sc evescveceseceee $ 23,477,398.65 
11,880,962.28 


$ 35,358,360.93 


teeeee 


Ne OES io sikiv ois cds ceesdees 
Other Current Assets: 


Trade Accounts and Notes Receivable 
“Manufacturing Companies”. ..... 
Premiums Receivable-“‘Insurance 


$3 7,358,150.90 


CRIS i oss o530 005s su sore wesen 295,636.26 
Inventories-‘‘Manufacturing 
POPE EA PEELE ET ET 11,903 ,689.28 


$ 66,159,758.15 


$8,834,641.19 


690,026,042.80 


19,557,476.44 





Total Current Assets........ ° 


FIXED AND OTHER ASSETS: 
Land, Buildings, and Equipment 
“‘Manufacturing Companies” ........ $ 8,031,852.02 


Company Cars—used by Representatives 1,329,660.04 
Cash Surrender Value Life Insurance. . . 93,086.19 
Repossessions—at depreciated values... 495,133.61 


DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid Interest and Discount......... $ 2,852,949.66 
Prepaid Insurance and Expenses 1,222,548.15 


se eeeee 


$864,577 ,918.58 


9,949,731.86 


4,075,497.81 





$878,603,148.25 





CREDITPLAN | 


——— 


Credit Company 
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LIABILITIES, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes Payable—Unsecured Short Term; 





A few facts, as of December 31, 1951 and 1950 





CONSOLIDATED OPERATIONS 1951 


1950 

Gross Finance Receivables Acquired ............ $2,783,942,471 $2,346,583,865 
Gross Insurance Premiums, Prior to Reinsurance 41,604,516 42,739,802 
Net Sales of Manufacturing Companies.......... 99,115,875 84,992,183 
ES eT LT UTR Eee CT LET 118,941,880 106,138,880 
Net Income from Current Operations, before 

United States and Canadian Income Taxes.... 44,937,240 41,022,804 
United States and Canadian Income Taxes...... 24,223,353 19,869,293 
United States Excess Profits Tax .........-.00. 1,000,000 1,300,000 
Salaries, Wages, Commissions .......... nce ceeee 46,625,518 43,059,111 











$455,073,500.00 
Accounts Payable: 
Credit Balances of Manufacturing and 
re oS Ae 9,442,460.54 
PS scan cau vas ccawkd sav onctas 10,619,485.41 
Due Customers only when Receivables 
Tals ne ag AER TI ER eT 7,626,545.86 27,688,491.81 
Accrued Income and Excess Profits Taxes 28,909,084.55 
AMocrapd Otter Tat0 se <.o:5:s. 5 k6 see ees 3,015,893.15 
Customers’ Loss Reserves.........++++ 19,358,156.49 
Total Current Liabilities...... see $534,045,126.00 
UNEARNED PREMIUMS— 
“INSURANCE COMPANIES” ...;; 31,371,410.93 
RESERVES FOR: 
Losses and Loss Expense— 
“Insurance Companies” ....... ery $ 5,703,274.26 
Fluctuations in Security Values........ 406,184.71 
Canadian Exchange Fluctuations ..... . 130,496.18 6,239,955.15 
UNSECURED NOTES: 
Notes, 234% due serially—1953-1957... $ 41,500,000.00 
Notes, 314% due 1961................ 40,000,000.00 
RRS, ST NG TIN osc vc cccerccaweee 50,000,000.00 131,500,000.00 
SUBORDINATED UNSECURED NOTES: 
ee rr ee re $ 25,000,000.00 
Notes, 3.95% due 1964.............. 25,000,000.00 50,000,000.00 
MINORITY INTEREST 
IN SUBSIDAIRIES. .......0sc0 oot 62,063.94 
CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Common Stock—$10 par value: 
Authorized—3,000,000 shares 
Issued and Outstanding—2,278,843 full 
shares and 130 shares of fractional scrip $ 22,789,730.00 4 
CORGRINT TNS sec cctas ok scenes sen 38,042,919.93 
Senne TNE 6. 65.550 <scebabeaseses 64,551,942.30 125,384,592.23 
$878,603,148.25 
NET INCOME 1951 1950 
Pees CMOS 22 boss ks Sos Sao ateeek os esne $11,873,474 $10,925,044 
a i ee er ee re 3,265,108 5,397,361 
Manufacturing Companies. ............2eeee00. 4,575,305 3,531,106 
Net Income from Current Operations............ $19,713,887 $19,853,511 
Net Income per share on Common Stock ....... $8.65 $8.64 
United States and Canadian Taxes on 
k,n ae 11.06 9.28 
Book Value per share—Common Stock.....ise05 55.01 51.02 


Detailed Report is Available Upon Request 


More than 300 Offices in Principal Cities of United States and Canada 
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Steel wage-price question could assume greater importance 


marketwise as controversy nears crucial phase. Regardless 


of exact terms of settlement, effect will be inflationary 


The old Wall Street adage, “Never sell on 
strike news” dates from the pre-CIO days when 
strikes were typically called against one company. 
or even one plant, and was intended to counsel 
against sale of the individual stock involved. It 
was based on experience, which demonstrated that 
in most cases a loss in production serious enough 
to affect earnings was likely to stimulate demand 
sufficiently to permit the lost output to be made up 
after the strike ended. It was also characteristic 
of the conditions under which this adage originated 
that if business conditions were favorable enough to 
permit the union to win a wage increase, the re- 
sulting advance in the company’s operating costs 
could often be offset by higher prices. 


In these days of price controls, industry-wide 
strikes and settlement of industrial disputes on the 
basis of Government recommendations rather than 
economic factors, the old saying may not have lost 
its validity, but it has certainly changed its applica- 
tion. Possibly the steel shares will not be specifi- 
cally affected to any great extent by a strike (or 
a sizable wage increase achieved without a strike). 
but investors should nevertheless take careful note 
of developments in the steel wage-price controversy. 
for it could well exercise a significant effect on the 
entire market. 


That it has not done so to date is due primarily 
to the fact that repeated postponements of the strike 
deadline at Government request have robbed the 
situation of the urgency it would otherwise have 
possessed, together with the further consideration 
that it has been far from clear what benefits the 
union might win, how much of the cost might be 
passed on to consumers, or whether the process of 
settlement would entail a strike. Neither the WSB 
recommendations in the case nor the USW decision 
on the latest request for postponement of the strike 
will be announced for some hours after this is 
written, but the latest indications are that the Gov- 
ernment will suggest a “package” amounting to 
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around 20 cents an hour, and another postponement 
of the strike (if voted) would not preclude a walk- 
out later. 


With or without such action, there is almost 
certain to be a substantial wage increase in steel: 
the exact amount does not matter except to those 
directly involved. There are only about 600,000 
production workers in the industry, and the addi- 
tion to their spending power will not upset the deli- 
cate balance of supply and demand throughout the 
economy. But many other powerful unions are 
awaiting the outcome of the steel dispute to formu- 
late demands of their own, and there can be no 
question that the terms of settlement of the present 
controversy will set a pattern for another round of 
wage hikes throughout practically all segments of 
industry. 


This will mean that considerably more money 
will be available for the purchase of civilian goods. 
And if there is a prolonged steel strike, there will 
be considerably less civilian goods to purchase, for 
stringent controls would have to be invoked to 
channel materials into defense and other essential 
industries. Makers of consumer durables, who have 
just been promised substantial increases in steel, 
copper and aluminum for the third quarter, would 
find themselves placed on starvation rations instead. 


To the extent that higher wage costs may be 
offset by higher prices, the inflationary effect would 
be direct and measurable. And tax revenues will 
decline by as much as 82 per cent of the probably 
considerable amount by which wage increases ex- 
ceed permissible price increases, adding further to 
Federal deficits which will be quite sizable enough, 
and inflationary enough, without any such assist- 
ance. These are longer term influences which will 
not be discounted by stocks the day a strike starts, 
or a settlement is reached, but they may snap the 
market out of its recent lethargy. 

Written March 20, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Steelmaking Cutbacks 


On an over-all industry basis steel production is 
running at an annual rate of more than 111 mil- 
lion tons, approximately six million tons above 
the 1951 output, and is setting new high marks 
from week to week (see page 32). But here and 
there through the industry various cutbacks in pro- 
duction, caused mainly by Government controls, 
are coming to light. Small, non-integrated steel 
mills principally are affected, the result of failure 
of military orders to come through in sufficient 
volume to take up the slack. Production cutbacks 
extend over almost the entire list of steel products 
ranging over wire, tubing, sheets, strip, and so on. 
Leaders of the industry feel that the Government 
should make good on early pledges that controls 
would be lifted product by product, as soon as 
market conditions warrant, and producers who have 
had to cut back because of declining order books 
are convinced that the time to decontrol some prod- 
ucts has been here for some time. 


Residential Building 


Housing starts took a turn for the better in Feb- 
ruary, rising 13 per cent above January and re- 
versing the trend of last year and most other years. 
In 1951, February starts declined six per cent from 
the previous month. The entire gain over January 
was in private housing, up 15 per cent, while public 
housing eased off. While February starts totalling 
77,000 were slightly below the February 1951 fig- 
ure, building permits issued during the month were 
25 per cent greater than in January, indicating a 
large volume of starts for March. Engineering con- 
tract awards reported by Engineering News-Record 
show a continuing rise for private housing which 
topped all other categories in dollar volume for the 
fifth consecutive week in the period ended March 
13. With an 1l-week cumulative total of $515.4 
million, private housing awards are running 29 per 
cent ahead of the same period in 1951. One reason 
for the gain is a growing abundance of home build- 
ing materials, most of which will cost less this year. 
The trend of home prices, meanwhile, has been 
leveling off and in some instances is downward. 


Freight Car Outlook 


February deliveries of domestic freight cars were 
off sharply from January partly because steel allo- 
cations for the second quarter are lower, which 
means that manufacturing plants are conserving 
the metal in order to keep going. While allocations 
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for the first quarter permit output of 9,000 cars a 
month, enough steel for only 6,600 monthly was 
originally allowed for the second quarter. This was 
recently raised to 7,000 a month, and builders will 
be permitted to construct some additional cars from 
raw material inventories. The original allotments 
of steel for the third quarter would permit build- 
ing of only 5,600 cars per month, but this amount 
undoubtedly will also be raised following hearings 
being held in Washington. One sign of an im- 
proved situation is that the Government has told 
contractors to go ahead with new commercial build- 
ing, starting July 1, provided there is no steel strike. 
But should a serious strike occur, all heavy goods 
industries will be hit. Deliveries of freight cars in 
February totaled 7,358 cars vs. 8,642 in January 
and 5,842 in February 1951. The backlog on order 
as of March 1 totaled 118,900 units. 


Movie-Television Alliance? 

Closer ties between movie and television interests 
are suggested by the efforts now being made to 
make Hollywood’s film libraries available for video 
showings. Dore Schary, head of Loew’s production 
division, states that “as soon as it is financially 
feasible, first-run movies will be shown on television 
screens,” although he warns that this is not an im- 
minent development since a million-dollar movie 
cannot now bring enough revenue from television 
showings. Paramount Pictures’ 50 per cent-owned 
affiliate, International Telemeter Corporation, re- 
cently tested its coin box system that decodes a 
scrambled picture when the required amount of 
money is deposited, following tests of Zenith Ra- 
dio’s Phonevision last year. While telecasting a 
movie by these methods would sharply cut film 
printing and distribution costs and enable a pro- 
ducer to obtain revenue within a matter of weeks 
instead of six months to a year, there are disad- 
vantages. The theater owner suffers financial loss 
and photographic quality on video screens is far 
below that obtainable in movie houses. But despite 
adverse critical comment, filmed programs are be- 
coming increasingly important in TV entertainment. 
According to the management of Radio Corporation 
of America, films will represent 50 to 80 per cent 
of video presentations before long. 


Paper Expansion Slowdown 

The decision by Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
to relinquish a $19.7 million certificate of necessity 
for new kraft pulp facilities indicates a more con- 
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servative attitude on the part of the paper industry 
toward further expansion. Pointing to the substan- 
tial increase in domestic and Canadian kraft facili- 
ties, either completed or now under way, the com- 
pany expresses doubts as to the need for all the 
contemplated new capacity. The industry’s difficul- 
ties in the past have stemmed from over-production, 
followed by price-cutting, and some observers feel 
that capacity may at least temporarily outrun the 
underlying growth trend in consumption of paper 
and board. Some companies are reported to be 
“dragging their feet” on new projects, although this 
is not the case in the newsprint field where world 
demand is expected to exceed supplies for some 
years to come. The DPA has approved fast write- 
offs on new mills designed to boost domestic ca- 
pacity about 20 per cent, but this is only about half 
the expansion being sought. 


Coal Prospects 


Industry leaders recently predicted that coal de- 
mand would jump from 535 million tons in 1951 
to 880 million tons by 1975, a forecast based on 
an expected doubling in domestic energy consump- 
tion over the next 25 years. One reason for the 
longer-term optimism is that research expenditures 
in the soft coal industry are being stepped up and 
may reach $1 million this year for the first time; 
the objective is to double or triple this figure with- 
in the next few years. The industry hopes to de- 
velop new coal markets to counteract the loss of 
business to oil and natural gas, while transporta- 
tion costs would be cut substantially if Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal’s pipe line system — through 
which a mixture of coal and water is pumped under 
pressure — is found practicable. Meanwhile, a new 
process known as Holmanite is said to improve the 
heating power of lignite, peat and low grades of 
coal by the addition of special chemicals. Valuable 





information should also be derived from the study 
of the cost of producing liquid fuel from coal, being 
carried out under the sponsorship of the Interior 
Department. , 


Corporate News 


A Union Carbide subsidiary plans to produce 
6,000 tons annually of electrolytic manganese in 
new plant facilities at Marietta, Ohio. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel.’s 1951 total operating re- 
venues were $477.9 million vs. $431.3 million in 
1950. 

Public Service Gas & Electric stockholders vote 
April 21 to authorize issuance of $40 million deben- 
tures; proceeds to finance in part the company’s 
$84 million 1952 construction program. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil will spend $35 million for 
refinery replacement and expansion projects this 
year. 

General Electric has received an order for elec- 
tric rectifiers from the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The rectifiers will cost $2.3 million and have an 
estimated total output of 9,000 kw of direct current. 

General Motors’ 1951 sales were $7.465.5 mil- 
lion vs. $7,531.1 million in 1950. 

General American Transportation has sold $1.1 
million equipment trust certificates to an insurance 
company; proceeds to reimburse company for pur- 
chase of tank cars. 

Du Pont’s sales last year were $1,545.6 million 
vs. $1,309.5 million in 1950. 

Arthur G. McKee stockholders vote April 15 on 
a 2-for-1 stock split; Norfolk Southern Ry. stock- 
holders have approved a 2-for-1 split. Newmont 
Mining stockholders vote May 5 on a 2-for-1 stock 
split. 

The Aerojet Engineering Division of General 
Tire & Rubber has over $75 million in contracts vs. 
$27 million a year ago. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. toev't Den, ISTE 0 006s ss 97 2.75% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 106 3.85 Not 
Beneficial Indust. Loan 244s, 1961.. 95 3.15 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 


DD. Snctvanohse dubnaeiaaians 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 94. 3.35 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 93 3.02 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963.... 105 3.95 105 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 95 3.05 103% 


Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 92 3225 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 101 4.45 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970 102 3.17 10444 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 102 335 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. ’ 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 129 5.43% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum............. 53 4.72 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 103 4.37 107 

Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 96 5.21 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum........... 85 5.88 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-Dividends~, -—Earnings—, Recent 
1951 1952 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.75 $3.08 $3.01 37 


Dow Chemical ........ *240 *1.20 b3.16 b2.52 107 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.60 0.40 {1.99 {£3.30 36 
General Electric....... 2.85 150 601 4.79 58 
General Foods ........ 240 0.60 3.03 c2.22 44 
Int'l Business Machines *4. *1.00 11.48 9.61 191 
Pacific Lighting ...... 390 G75 SSB 320 52 


Standard Oil of Calif.. 2.60 0.75 3.73 c4.55 53 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 0.50 4.31 3.61 60 
United Biscuit ........ 1.60 050 492 435 35 


*Also paid stock. b—Half-year. c—Nine months. f—12 months 
te September 20. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 


Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


-Dividends+, *Indi- 

Paid P Recent cated 

Re 1951 1952 Price Yield 

Be ee a $2.00 $1.00 35 5.7% 
American Tel. & Tel.......... 9.00 450 154 58 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 0.60 52 54 
Consolidated Edison ......... 200 050 34 5.9 
Household Finance ........... 240 130 4 55 
Rivtes GA Ba) ivcsndinancveceane 3.00 150 51 60 
Louisville & Nashville.......... 400 100 56 7.1 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 300 150 42 7.1 
May Department Stores....... 180 045 31 58 
Pacific Gas & Electric........ 200 100 35 5.7 
Philadelphia Electric ......... 150 0.37% 30 5.0 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” ........ 200 050 34 59 
Safeway Stores ..........ee0. 240 060 32 75 
Socony-Vacuum ............. 180 050 38 4.7 
Southern Calif. Edison........ 2.00 0.50 36 5.6 
De UE isis cedeiecet 2.25 050 40 5.6 
Texas Company .............. 3.05 0.65 58 53° 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 0.75 53 7.6 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 3.50 119 5.0 
SN PUNE kek dobsn davueeey 450 200 60 7.5 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 040 28 6.6 


*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


--Dividends—~ -—Earnings— Recent 
1951 1952 1958 1951 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$3.65 c$1.34 38 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 400 1.00 12.15 1043 49 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 2.25 0.50 7.08 4.36 29 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.90 0.20 118 1.06 16 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 0.50 5.87 591 35 
Firestone Tire ........ 3.50 0.75 e8.38 e12.27 57 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 050 583 411 31 
General Amer.Transport. 3.50 0.75 4.95 5.76 57 


General Motors........ 400 1.00 938 5.64 53 
Glidden Company...... 2.25 1.25 g1.29 20.60 38 
Kennecott Copper ..... 6.00 125 815 844 78 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.70 050 3.32 3.56 45 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.75 100 843 9.18 75 
Simmons Company .... 2.50 050 7.26 410 29 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 0.50 b2.10 b2.57 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 2.15 0.50 3.62 c4.19 48 
i, I he cidaegiink sts 3.00 0.75. 7.29 6.08 39 
West Penn. Electric... 200 0.50 3.49 2.97 32 


b-—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Years ended Oct. 31. 
g—Three months ended January 31 of following year. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Patman's hearings on credit control won't solve much— 


Swan song being written for CMP—Old fashioned iceman 


isn't so out-of-date when it comes to business ingenuity 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Now that 
Senator Patman’s hearings on credit 
control have started, it’s evident that, 
as usual, the advance billings were 
exaggerated. Phrases like “threat to 
the independence of the Reserve Sys- 
tem,” it seems to turn out, were mere 
bankers’ talk. Whatever Patman’s 
own attitude toward the Board may 
be, he is only one member of the com- 
mittee. 

Most of the questioning has been, 
not by Patman, but by Douglas, 
who’s been championing the Board 
since he arrived in Washington. It’s 
the Treasury spokesmen rather than 
those of the Board who are grilled 
most. Douglas seems to be trying to 
make a case that it was the Board’s 
credit restrictions that stopped the 
inflation. This effort consists mainly 
of seeking admissions from those 
who'd like the Board to help out in 
deficit financing. The persistence of 
Douglas and the stubbornness of the 
opposition are so intense as to suggest 
that policy actually will depend on 
what goes into the record. Naturally, 
it won't. 

The most that could happen, within 
the range of plausibility, would be 
for the Committee to write a re- 
port exclusively favoring a particular 
Treasury-Board set-up. For such a 
report to be translated into law would 
take years. Backed by several other 
members, it’s likely that Douglas will 
write something intended to bolster 
the Board’s less-than-complete inde- 
pendence;: Patman may then write 
something to the contrary. When it’s 
all over, the principals still will have 
to work out arrangements for them- 
selves. 


Keyserling’s knack is saying 
simple things profoundly. Question: 
Wasn't it the tightening of credit that 
dampened the inflation? So negative 
an answer as, “I don’t know,” is 
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hardly appropriate to the chief econo- 
mist. It’s better to say that credit 
control is just “one tool among 
many,’ which implies, no doubt with 
truth, that the questioner doesn’t 
know either. 


It isn’t easy for the Government 
to keep CMP alive and not for the 
reasons usually supposed. The trade 
press has been filled with complaints 
about tickets getting mixed up and 
the like. Such troubles are gradu- 
ally eliminated as the operators get 
more experienced. The difficulties are 
deeper. Survival through the year is 
doubtful indeed. 

CMP tries to control all production 
through a few key materials. Several 
kinds of steel, however, already are 
in abundance. Aluminum, it’s said, 
will probably be much looser by sum- 
mer. Even copper, which was among 
the scarcest of all, is coming into the 
market—some, however, at premium 
prices. There will be a good deal 
later on, it’s said. 

Only nickel will be short for a long 
time. There’s practically no hope, 
NPA men say, either of getting more 
or of cutting the military take. But 
for many civilian uses, particularly as 
an alloy, manufacturers have found 
adequate substitutes. So, CMP won’t 
control production, and the need for 
such control will have been greatly 
reduced by the end of the year. 


Meanwhile, NPA has shopped 
retail appliance stores in the major 
cities, discovering what seemed ob- 
vious in the first place. There are no 
shortages to speak of. The shop- 
keepers probably were surprised to be 
asked such a question. For a lot of 
them, the shortage was customers, 
not things to sell. 


The ice companies do as much, 


if not more, business now as before 









the manufacture of mechanical refrig- 


erators. About a third of it les in 
railroad shipping. Another big share 
comes from the soft drink vendors 
at such places as Madison Square 
Garden and Yankee Stadium. The 
big points for the iceman’s ice are: 
there’s no loss of moisture; for sea- 
sonal or occasional business, you 
don’t have to make a big capital in- 
vestment. | 

Some of the steady business based 
on these sales points is being chal- 
lenged. A few of the railroads are 
buying or renting mechanically re- 
frigerated cars. The amortization 
argument doesn’t apply to their all- 
year business. Some of the Agricul- 
ture Department experts say that 
mechanically-cooled produce retains 
its freshness. ' 

Meanwhile, the icemen, who have 
proved as ingenious as anybody in 
business, are expanding other mar- 
kets. One of the most promising is 
in keeping the stuff in vegetable 
stores fresh without putting it behind 
a glass case. They've also made good 
starts in pre-packaging poultry and 
meat. Possible inroads in the shipping 
business, if they prove substantial, 
will be offset. 


The reductions in the budgets 
of Federal Agencies as recommended 
by the House Committee go pretty 
deep. 

So far they have averaged about 
10 per cent. However, the reductions 
first proposed are always sharper 
than the actual budget cut. More- 
over, it’s only the civilian agencies 
that have been touched so far by the 
economy move. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Trustees have declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% 
per share on the 4/2% cumula- 
tive convertible preterred shares 
of the Association, payable April 
1, 1952 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business March 
24, 1952. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
March 13, 1952 
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and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 20 


The Trustees have declared 
a tegular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the & 
Association, payable April 15,_ z 
1952 to’ shareholders of record 
at the close of business March =z 
24, 1952. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 

March 13, 1952 
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The Economical Way 
To Improve 
Your Investment Results: 


Subscribe Now 
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New-Business Brevities 





Books & Magazines... 

Look for a tabloid-size monthly, 
Frozen Food Age, to appear for 
the first time just about the time the 
summer heat is at its peak—its pub- 
lisher will be Don Gussow Publica- 
tions, Inc., publishers of Candy In- 
dustry and Bottling Industry. 
Krieger Publications, Inc., announces 
that its former Modern Lamps Mag- 
azine is now called Modern Lamps 
and Accessories—under the new title 
the publication appears on a _ bi- 
monthly rather than a quarterly ba- 
sis... . Some time ago Fime maga- 
zine in cooperation with Columbia 
University undertook a survey to find 
out what has happened to some nine 
thousand graduates of over one 
thousand colleges—you'll find the re- 
sults in They Went to College, by 
Ernest Havermann and Patricia Sal- 
ter West, a new book to be published 
April 3 by Harcourt, Brace & Com- 
pany. . . . Two West Coast oil in- 
dustry publications, Oil and Petro- 
leum World, have been merged and 
are now appearing under the title 
Petroleum World & Oil—published 
weekly, it appears in newspaper for- 
mat for the first three weeks of each 


month and in magazine style the 
fourth week. 


Photography ... 

A new process imparting perma- 
nency to the whiteness and reflective 
qualities of glass-beaded projection 
screen fabrics has been announced by 
Radiant Manufacturing Corporation 
—called the Perma-White treatment, 
it is guaranteed for ten years and 
additionally makes projection screens 
washable, flame-proof and mildew re- 
sistant. . . . Old motion picture film 
(16-mm. and 35-mm.) hitherto con- 
sidered unusable because of substan- 
tial shrinkage may now be recondi- 
tioned to permit making satisfactory 
prints by the relatively inexpensive 
continuous contact-printing process— 
announced by Peerless Film Process- 
ing Corporation, the restoration proc- 
ess is called Peer-Renu, and is fully 
described in a brochure, Thar’s Gold 
in Them Old Films, available from 
the company... . Taking a cue from 
the fact that millions of Americans 
have been caught by the camera bug, 
General Dry Batteries, Inc., is intro- 
ducing a new battery line especially 
made for photoflash users—two of 








European Flair Keynotes 52 Nash 





Completely redesigned exteriors and interiors with a European touch highlight 

Nash Motors' 1952 Ambassador and Statesman models displayed in dealer 

showrooms for the first time last week as the company marked its 50th anni- 

versary in the automotive field. Styling is by Pinin Farina, internationally famous 
European custom body designer. 
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the firm’s new “D” cells, for example, 
are said to last for taking as many 
as 900 flash pictures as compared 
with from 750 to 850 from ordinary 
batteries. . . . Cykora, a_ versatile 
Ansco projection paper, is now avail- 
able in a new glossy surface, double- 
weight paper, in contrast grades 1, 2 
and 3—it may be blotter-dried 
semi-gloss or ferrotyped to a high 
gloss finish. 


Plastics . . . 

Now on the market is a laminating 
press that provides a plastic protective 
coating on cards up to 5 x 6 inches 
in size within 45 seconds time—made 
by Harco Industries, the machine 
coats cards with either a clear or col- 
ored plastic. . . . Since it’s almost im- 
possible to get away from scrubbing 
floors, we guess it’s just as well to 
use a new long-handled scrub brush 
with stiff bristles of Bakelite, a brush 
that’s said to outlast five ordinary 
enes—sold at many grocery, hard- 
ware and similar stores, this item is 
manufactured by Empire Brushes, 
Inc. . . . For milady, there’s a muff- 
type carry-all made of water-resistant 
Vinylite and large enough to protect 
her hands, purse and small packages 
in rainy weather—when not used, the 
15 x 16 inch muff bag folds up into 
a small package for her purse or 
pocket, says Helen Dering, the manu- 
facturer. 


Random Notes... 

A television tuner covering 82 
prospective TV channels (both very- 
high-frequency and_ ultra-high-fre- 
quency) in a single compact unit has 
been designed by Standard Coil 
Products Company—to get one’s sta- 
tion with it, the viewer turns one 
knob for the tens digit and another 
for the units digit, the number of 
the selected station showing in a dial 
window; a third knob permits fine 
tuning. . . . The week-end carpenter 
has grown so rapidly in number that 
the Douglas Fir Plywood Association 
has decided to cater to his particular 
needs in the way of plywood panels, 
which to date have been limited to a 
standard 4 x 8-foot size—member 
mills will now also turn out under the 
trade name Handy Panel a variety of 
other sizes, namely 2 x 4 feet, 20 x 48 
inches and 20 x 44 inches. . . . Two 
new electric paint sprayers were in- 
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125TH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD CO. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1951 








11.87% above 1950. 


dled increased by 10.1%. 


days. 


new equipment in the year. 


from 1950. 


Because of heavy traffic and increases in freight rates, the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad's total income for 1951 was 


But expenditures increased |1.28°/, at the same time. 


Net railway operating income in 1951 represented a return 
of only 3.57% on net investment in transportation facilities. 


Increased operating efficiency enabled the railroad to reduce 
freight train miles by 2.11%, although freight-ton miles han- 


Tax accruals for the year totaled $35,669,276—the equiva- 
lent of total revenue from all transportation services for 29 


More than $36,360,000 was invested in improvements and 


Average employment throughout the year was 57,932 
persons, an increase of 8.1% over 1950. Annual wages and 
payroll taxes per employee in 195! were $4,254—up $271 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 





Income 


From transportation of freight, 


From other sources—interest, 


Expenditures 





Payrolls, materials, fuel, services 


Interest, rents and miscellaneous 


Net Income 





For improvements, sinking funds, 





passengers, mail and express...... 


dividends, rents, etc.................. 


OUI ON o's Se BRS 


Fe Oe es A on) Sar 


ME ih 38 ira Sear rala ce oe targa decals 


Total expenditures ............ 


Year Increase 

1951 over 1950 
.... $432,535,559 $44,898,210 
27,500,317 3,909,113 
.... $460,035,876 $48,807,323 
_... $401,997,398 $41,446,748 
38,886,770 3,245,947 
.... $440,884,168 $44,692,695 
.... $19,151,708 $4,114,628 


and other purposes.............. 




















R. B.. WHITE, President 











troduced this month to make a total 
of three models especially designed by 
Burgess Vibrocrafters, Inc., for ama- 
teur home use—the new Burgess De- 
luxe Sprayer bears the seal of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. . 

Male travelers note: there’s no need 
for wearing unsightly ties any more 
—Adams Service Products its now 
showing a tie case designed to keep 
eight neckties pressed and clean while 
a man hops from city to city... . The 





Schick Colonial electric shaver has 
new attire so to speak—it’s been com- 
pletely redesigned, has a more power- 
ful motor and a new saddle-stitched 
case. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 
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Business Background 


If you have a tough problem, let your annual report 
make it clear—How idea has worked for transit company 





AKE IT CLEAR—You can 


hardly blame the members of 
the American Transit Association if 


they have grown skeptical. Hard- 
headed, most mayors say of them. 
And that skepticism makes doubly 
interesting the fact that they attend 
their regional meetings well and pay 
attention to the remarks of their in- 
cumbent president, Colonel HARLEY 
L. Swirr. The Colonel is head of 
the Harrisburg Railways Company 
which operates in Pennsylvania’s cap- 
ital city. He is a strong advocate of 
crystal clarity in annual reporting. 


Results—In common with other 
transit companies, the Harrisburg 
utility needed higher fares to survive. 
The annual report helped to make the 
problem clear to the public. The com- 


By Frank H. McConnell 








pany from time to time has made 
change-overs in routes and equip- 
ment. Even here crystal clear finan- 
cial reporting has helped to ease the 
transition without a public kick-back. 


Congestion—At present, Harris- 
burg Street Railways is losing traffic 
to privately owned automobiles. But 
“our rate of decline,” observes Swift 
“is much less than average.” One 
reason lies of course in supplying ade- 
quate service. But, in addition, the 
company is tying in its problem with 
the public’s need, accessibility to the 
downtown shopping area through 
streets that are not overladen with 
parked automobiles. 


Facts—To get at the facts, Swift 
enlisted merchants’ cooperation in a 





survey of traffic on a typical shopping 
day. The study indicated that “while 
900 Harrisburg Railways Company 
buses passed through the business 
area and carried 90,000 passengers 
(in and out) it required 12,715 auto- 
mobiles to bring and take 21,115 
shoppers who came via auto.” Park- 
ing spaces in downtown Harrisburg 
will accommodate 4,765 cars. These 
facts, ungarnished, were presented in 
the company’s annual report. 


The Case—At the regional meet- 
ings of the American Transit Asso- 
ciation, Colonel Swift repeatedly sug- 
gests that members utilize to the full 
their annual reports. “How many of 
you can explain satisfactorily all the 
items in your balance sheet, in a 
matter of ten minutes, to an em- 
ploye who believes double entries and 
double talk are the same thing? If 
things are not clear to our employes, 
how can they be clear to the public?” 





Socially Correct—Helpful West- 
ern Union which gave the melodic 
Please turn to page 24 








FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


* 1951 ANNUAL REPORT HIGHLIGHTS « 














THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


@ Our net sales during 1951 were $150,010,545 


—the largest in the Company’s history. This is 
an increase of 46% over net sales in 1950. 
Government business accounted for 11.5% of 
the total net sales in 1951. 

Our net income for 1951 after all charges in- 
cluding provision for Federal and Canadian taxes 


on income amounted to $4,340,361 as com-. 


pared with our net income of $4,222,414 in 
the previous year. The Company’s Federal and 
Canadian taxes on income exceeded the same 
taxes for 1950 by $2,650,000. 

Cash dividends paid in 1951 aggregated $2.25 
per share of common stock. In addition, a 4% 


stock dividend was declared in November, 1951, 
and paid in January, 1952. Dividends paid in 
1950 amounted to $1.60 per share. ? 

The Company’s 1951 net income amounted to 
$5.83 per share of common stock on the 744,422 
shares outstanding December 31, 1951, as com- 
pared with $6.14 per share on the 687,500 
shares outstanding during 1950. 

Our net working capital on December 31, 1951, 
amounted to $51,425,143 as compared with 
$37,316,184 on December 31, 1950. 
Shareholders’ equity in the business amounted 
to $47,872,070 on December 31, 1951, as 
compared with $42,241,363 on Dec. 31, 1950. 


ROBERT F. BLACK, President 


For a copy of our Annual Report, please write to The White Motor Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio 


WHITE SPECIALIZED DESIGN COSTS LESS...EARNS MORE...IN EVERY TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
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. THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(An Ohio Corporation) 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
250 
@ Sales and Operating Revenue db y : y 


2 Money Invested 7 A 
AGERE 


Mi Net Income 
cae Be i : 
SEE Soe; 00 


‘4 “44 ‘45 ‘46 ‘47 ‘48 «8('49° (‘50 ‘51 




















,.. another 
year of 


GROWTH 











Cie Ce ee ee i  -ee @ -e 
—— 1951 1950 

GoHi0) Petroleum products sold—barrels . . . . 40,307,571 37,623,802 
Sales and operating revenue . . . . . . $276,163,036 $248,985,170 
Als G Sales of purchased crude oil . . . . «. . $ 18,732,651 $ 21,493,447 
OZ vl a eee reer eee © $ 20,221,345 
Earnings per share of common stock . . . $5.56 $5.30 

Earnings as a oe of sales and —— 
revenue .. per a 8.39% 8.12% 
Shares of common — aeniite- year suid 4,010,067 3,642,720 
Stockholders — number at yearend . . . . 27,025 21,252 
Employees — average number. . . .. .~ 11,030 10,732 
Total payroll . . .. - « «  $ 48,101,380 $ 43,050,668 


Cash dividends — (abies ik... eae se $ 911,983 
Cash dividends — (common stock) . . . . $ 8,018,995 $ 7,149,190 





Cash dividends per share of common stock . $2.20 $2.00 
: Capital expenditures . . . asa $ 38,291,855 $ 30,655,066 
We will be happy to send you a copy of Net production — crude oil Leis lite liquid 
our Annual Report. Address The Standard hydrocarbons—barrels . . . . ex's 11,693,819 11,034,821 
ett re eae Transportation — crude oil and products — 
‘ F barrel miles—000’s . . .. Sergey 8,856,643 14,931,933 


Crude oil processed at ditiieidicnteeal P 43,402,228 39,721,517 








“Happy Birthday” to a sometimes 
unmusical world is at it again under 
the patient prodding of President 
WALTER P. MARSHALL who believes 
more people should send more tele- 
grams. Into a newly compiled com- 
pendium of messages appropriate to 
almost any occasion you may now dip 
for a tailor-made sentiment. This, 
for instance, for the voyageur: “May 
each white-capped crest of the ocean’s 
blue bear out my wish—happy voyage 
to you.” Poetic, eh? What’s more, 
Western Union assures you this mes- 
sage and countless more are all 
socially correct. 


Old Friends—Recently we sub- 
mitted the example of a pensioner 
who had just passed his 100th birth- 
day ; and invited corporations or other 
institutions to better that longevity 
record if they could. No entries. But 
the Chase National Bank offers a 
variation in the form of a 53-year 
association of bank and depositor. 
The depositor is the alert Mrs. 
LoutsE G. GEER, who passed her 
100th birthday on March 3. Mrs. 
Geer opened her account in a Chase 





Mrs. Geer and an Old Friend 


predecessor bank in 1899. For 42 
years, ever since ALBERT D. Bocert, 
now manager of Chase’s Park Ave- 
nue branch, was a teller, he has 
handled Mrs. Geer’s banking busi- 
ness. He called to pay his respects on 
her hundredth birthday at her home 
where the accompanying photograph 
was taken of the banker and cus- 
tomer. Their 1910 acquaintanceship 
has matured into solid business 
friendship. 


Even They—tThe late and color- 
ful BENJAMIN BLOockK held fast to a 
“record high” course to the very end. 
During the bull market of the 1920s, 











This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


371,553, Shares 


Beckman Instruments, Inc. 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $1.00 per Share) 


Price $12.50 per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


Blyth &¥ Co., Inc. 


A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


March 18, 1952. 


Union Securities Corporation 


Bear, Stearns €9 Co. 
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he handled the stock transactions of 
the market’s biggest bull, WiLt1am 
C. Durant. When bear raiding was 
in vogue, he handled those of the 
market’s biggest bear, JEssE Liver- 
MORE. An inventory of his estate now 
discloses another record. He had sub- 
stantial holdings of 27 stocks and 
every one of these holdings is listed 
as of “no value’”—the first time in the 
memory of New York’s Surrogate’s 
Court that such substantial amounts 
of so many stocks have been utterly 
worthless cats and dogs. “Even men 
who are supposed to know the 
Street,” commented an observer who 
has spent half a century on the scene, 
“sometimes go broke.” 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


March 26: Air Reduction; Associated 
Telephone; Austin, Nichols & Company; 
Brown Co.; Cottrell (L. B.) & Com- 
pany; Emerson Radio & Phonograph; 
Hercules Powder; Higbie Manufactur- 
ing; Holly Sugar; Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone; Illinois Terminal Railroad; Lane 
Bryant; Macy (R. H.); Otis Elevator; 
Sargent & Co.; Southwestern Associ- 
ated Telephone; Stone Container; Tol- 
edo Edison; Washington (D.C.) Gas 
Light. 

March 27: American Home Products; 
Appalachian Electric Power; Atlantic 
City Electric; Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton; 
Brooklyn Union Gas; Crown Cork & 
Seal; Fort Pitt Brewing; Interstate De- 
partment Stores; Jersey Central Power 
& Light; Lee Rubber & Tire; Marshall 
Field & Company; McLellan Stores; 
National Distillers Products; North- 
west Engineering; Portland Gas Light; 
Public Service of Colorado. 

March 28: American Phenolic Corp.: 
Avco Manufacturing; Bush Terminal: 
Butler Bros.; Combustion Engineering- 
Superheater; Delaware Power & Light; 
Esmond Mills; Gardner-Denver; Hoe 
(R.) & Company; Holyoke Water 
Power; Illinois Power; Kennedy’s Inc.; 
Missisippi Valley Public Service; Mun- 
ising Paper; Northern Ohio Telephone; 
Scranton Electric; Superior Steel; 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores. 

March 29: Dominion Steel & Coal; 
Higbee Co.; Illinois Power; S & W 
Fine Foods; Scranton Electric. 

March 31: George D. Roper Corp. 

April 2: Boston Woven Hose & Rub- 
ber; Canadian Fairbanks-Morse; Food 
Machinery & Chemical; Hathaway Bak- 
eries; Higbie Co.; Melville Shoe; Olym- 
pic Radio & Television. 

April 3: Anderson, Clayton; American 
Viscose; Columbia Gas System; Dow 
Drug; Durez Plastics & Chemicals; In- 
terchemical Corporation, Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line; Robbins Mills; 
Rockland Light & Power; White Sew- 
ing Machine. 
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This Company’s Annual Report 
for the year 1951 has been sub- 
mitted in pamphlet form to our 
27,532 stockholders and 3,479 
employees, and in advertisements 


such as this to 440,000 customers. 


Herewith we present condensed 
Income Statements and Balance 


Sheets for 1951 and 1950. 


BOSTON EDISON COMPANY 


THOMAS G. DIGNAN 
President 


March 18, 1952 























INCOME STATEMENTS (Condensed) 


1951 1950 

Gross Revenues : ‘ $74,446,283 $69,335,041 
Expenses: Operation and Maintenance 40,334,441 37,603,418 

Depreciation . : ; 6,636,642 6,371,650 

Other Deductions . j 2,493,216 2,928,739 
Net Income before Taxes 24,981,984 22,431,234 
ie oS, PE, 17,190,387 14,704,582 

Per Share of Stock . : $6.96 $5.96 
Income Balance. ; ; ; 7,791,597 7,726,652 

Per Share of Stock . ; $3.16 $3.13 
Dividends . ‘ , , : 6,912,237 6,912,237 

Per Share of Stock . ; $2.80 $2.80 
Balance for Surplus : : : $ 879,360 $ 814,415 

BALANCE SHEETS (Condensed) 
ASSETS 


Dec. 31, 1951 


Dec. 31,1950 








Plant Investment $265,230,494 $249,847,507 
Current Assets , , 28,838,635 26,458,376 
Miscellaneous : , : ; 828,860 1,486,038 

$294,897,989 $277,791,921 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock and Premium $102,822,347 $102,822,347 
Earned Surplus 11,497,791 10,618,431 
Bonds and Notes . 83,528,000 84,290,000 
Current Liabilities . 23,233,443 11,148,735 
Depreciation Reserve ; 71,773,378 66,625,517 
Miscellaneous : ‘ , ‘ 2,043,030 2,286,891 

$294,897,989  $277,791,921 











BOSTON EDI SON COMPANY 























Street News 





SEC's proposed fee system would establish dangerous © 


precedent—Lone wolf could have mingled with pack 


ll parties concerned have now 
A spoken out against the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission’s pro- 
posal to raise more than a million 
dollars by applying a system of fees 
to the people who distribute securi- 
ties. The Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation, now a militant organization. 








Discover Opportunities 
in the Stock Market 


1001 CHARTS “™..i3"* 


GRAPHIC STOCKS show monthly highs, lows—earn- 
ings—dividends—capitalizations—volume on virtually 
every active stock listed on N. Y. Stock and N. Y. 
Curb Exchanges covering 12 years to March 1, 1952. 
SINGLE COPY (SPIRAL BOUND).......... $10.00 
YEARLY (6 REVISED EDITIONS)......... $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 














since the Department of Justice 
dropped the charges against it in the 
famous anti-trust suit, was the first 
to attack the proposal. The IBA 
did such a thorough job in its letter 
to the members that none of the later 
protests included a new argument. 

By now the SEC must know that 
the people in the securities business 
are thoroughly aroused. 


Going the rounds, this reporter 
finds evidence of the same kind of 
concern in other industries regulated 
by Federal agencies. What the SEC 
proposes to do could easily become 
a pattern for the ICC, the FCC, the 
FPC, the CAB, etc. It could be done 
under the same provision of law 
under which the SEC would proceed. 
































l This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offer to sell 
or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


300,000 Shares 
Publicker Industries Inc. 


Common Stock 
($5 Par Value) 


Price $15.125 per Share 


March 18, 1952 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announce- 
ment 1s circulated from only such of the undersigned and other 
dealers or brokers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Drexel & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


Incorporated 


Hayden, Stone & Co. 


(Incorporated ) 











Hornblower & Weeks 


Blair, Rollins & Co. Bache & Co. Central Republic Company 
ncorporate » (Incorporated) 
Hallgarten & Co. Stroud & Company UH. M. Byllesby and Company 


E. F. Hutton & Company 
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Congress has delegated a lot of au- 
thority to these commissions—and if 
they carry their authority too far, it 
can haul them up short with its con- 
trol of appropriations. But if all 
regulatory bodies should make them- 
selves self-supporting through sys- 
tems of fees imposed on the regu- 
lated, where would Congressional 
restraint come in? 


It would be difficult to say ‘what 
party to the Schering deal was best 
pleased with the outcome. The At- 
torney General, custodian of the Ger- 
man drug concern’s stock taken over 
by the Alien Property Custodian at 
the start of the war, is reported as 
almost elated by the price received. 
The underwriters made a substantial 
and quick profit. Investors clamored 
for the stock, although it still remains 
to be seen how great a bargain they 
bought. 

The imagination of the underwrit- 
ing community was so fired by the 
Schering experience that within a few 
days four groups were formed to bid 
on another choice asset taken by the 
Alien Property Custodian. It was 
all done as quietly as possible, and 
rapidly too. These groups assume 
that the Attorney General will take 
advantage of the speculative fervor 
of the public and ask for bids on its 
large block of General Aniline & Film 
Corp. If this sale materializes, the 
bidding will be more orderly since the 
stock has a known market value. 


Harold L. Stuart, the lone wolf 
of the investment banking business, 
could have gone along with the pack. 
That was brought out in his cross- 
examination as a witness in the anti- 
trust suit. He was brought in from 
Chicago as the Government’s witness 
but, as defense counsel observed out 
of court, the defendants got as much 
nourishment out of his testimony as 
did the prosecution. 

H. L. Stuart could even have been 
a leader of the pack, if he had ac- 
cepted an offer from the National 
City Company more than 30 years 
ago. Instead, he preferred to work 
out of Chicago with utility financing 
from which together with other lines, 
he amassed a fortune. That fortune, 
now standing in back of Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., has enabled that firm 
to take bold positions. 
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A letter from the president 


During 1951 the Company completed its 21st consecutive 
year of quarterly dividend payments on the common 
stock and increased its Joan volume and outstanding loan 
receivables to an all-time high. 

Net earnings for t 
1950 due largely to increased taxes and higher 
rates on borrowed funds. The 195 
ed to $1.85 as com 








ghtly lower than in 
interest 


he year were sli 









1 net earnings per com- 


pared with $1.96 






mon share amount 
in 1950. 

_ Domestic Finance Corporat 
had acquired a substantial 
1950, became a subsidiary on December 21, 1951 and 
reported earnings of $1,005,152 for the twelve months 
ended December 31, 1951. However, the 
financial statements do not include Domestic nor reflect 
the extent of dividends receiv ed 
with 55 branch off 







ion, in which the Company 
common stock interest in 










accompanying 









its earnings except to 
of $81,892. Domestic, 
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American Investment Company 
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Total Assets..........$111,592,990 
9 2 


% of Assets Current a« +002 -93.5% 
Branch Offices. eeee 


. 
eee reese reses 
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Total Loan Volume. . .$174,949,944 


Ss 
su 


from the 
Annual Report for the year ended December 31, 1951 





ate te - $4,344,210 


Net Earnings..........$3,781,897 
Earned per Common Share.$1.85 
Paid per Common Share. . ..$1.60 

















of $26,800.889, ill be consolidated in American's finan- r pl us 
cial statements beginning January 1, 1952. 5 
In October, 1951 the Company sold $20 million of its Gross Income (I ‘ 1951 
314% notes due October 1, 1966 to various purchasers, Operating Ex (including $81,892 dividends received in 1951) $21,846 Hy 
the proceeds from which were used to reduce current Income Bef, penses ake tn giatenan stan ker ress Hi] 897 $18,138,262 
sane Bebe. me: ieeiegM so Sa 13,720,790 10,568,439 
We are looking forw ard with confidence to the year 1952. rovision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes Peter see 8,126,107 7,569,823 
tel ee RD svicdunadens 4,344,210 3,478,176 
Earned Surplus January 1 ......... pee cian 3,781,897 4,091,647 
President Total 19 294A 20199 08) Goa. 2,863,643 4 881 147 
eS FORE TERE CRIME Tee 15 5 we 
educt: oe ee on Stock of Parent Company ia pene 
emainder... . . sees 3.279,497 2,490,039 
ee 4 ; gl hes bg aes 9 - 
* peer van of $1 to common stock account and $9 —n See 
ee Surplus on each of 361,911 comm h na 
Seces in 25% stock split........ ne 
pummel 8 er pat ts 3,619,112 





$ 3,366,043 











$ 2,863,643 
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CURRE ; : Sng 
_ ASSETS: : 1951 1950 Dec. 31, D 
ii x ckune he cnnten CURRENT LIABIL 5] ec. 31 
; sseavina dig >sensn $ 8,739,1 ABILITIES: 1951 = 
Installment Notes Receivable. 98.433 ae RE Notes and Debentures Payelte ne 
Less: Reserve for Losses... .. Se ko ot Accounts Payable and hie eR er eae $ 27,010,000 $27,342,000 
~gsaby Pon one eas: "953.005 — ) als. . sed spires 
WANE e ae canals 2,405,569 Income and Excess Profits ahi SP ee errr eee erre 1,294,650 1,152,660 
eile, : ee 481,926 Teed Corres Lisbiltite £6. co ssecsssceuese. 4,152,829 3,443,996 
Installment Notes Receivable—N = 2,887,495 LONG TERM DEBT Sak Sevwsdesewstenccs 32.457.479 31.93 
Accrued Interest Receivable ee a eee LONG TERM SUBORDINATED PaRe Fee vs rereceenneees 46,200,000 ie 
ee ET ES 918,607 77 5 } DEBT yan eisai 
Total Current Assets — poo ay pe ES 8,600,000 
INVESTMENT IN ndbnent > wink age ah; 104,308,024 85,7: , ras = 
Moff cal IN DOMESTIC FINANCE COR- 744,121 ae STOCK AND SURPLUS: 
Porter tariot CATS ISP NTT ye et "4.7 rferenc Ss . 
OTHER ASSETS .-. 4,344,767 963.99: reference Stock. . ........ 
Ye Ed gg ar tut ith <ahteneoth: 200,811 vee Mie aL I, HG PA: 3,840,973 2,883,218 
IRE, FIXTURES & REAL ESTATE—NET pa wane geen Nes ei cess tt alt 1,960,203 54, 
DEFERRED CHARGES. . 941,355 699,343 nota St eee ae aaa 15,168,2 perme 
wate 9 1,798,033 5 6: wee heap ; SS te} 5,168,292 14,997,950 
Total 1,315,628 schaaep- gpa ek chek 4 
=e Sap incor 2 i , 3,; 
_... §11592.990 $91,187,650 Total Capital Stock and Surplus. ...... . —s 13 2,863,643 
Total . 24,335.511 22,698,994 
fe CEE ORE Ce Oe $111.592.990 $91.187.65 
———— 187,650 
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PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION 
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GENERAL PUBLIC LOAN CORPORATION 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Fajardo Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1948, Puerto Rico, as successor to a business eg in 
1905. Offices: Fajardo, Puerto Rico; 99 Wall Street, — York 5, » a 
Annual meeting: First Monday in February at Fajardo, P. R. Wisco of 
stockholders (September 27, 1951): 1,948. 


Capitalization: 


RDG “CSTR 6 655 in. 653 5a onsen and ndnd dp owed eee bade spa esleninnrs None 
Te eee rr re rer Sp re 359,890 shs 


Business: Operates three raw sugar factories in Puerto Rico 
with a combined daily capacity of 10,000 tons. Lands served 
include about 27,000 acres sold by predecessor to the Land 
Authority of Puerto Rico in 1947. Owns Fajardo Development 
Company (67 miles of railroad, a pier and tow boat and 
lighterage service). Output is shipped duty-free to the U.S. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1951, 
$5.4 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $2.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$250,000; inventories, $5.0 million. Book value of stock, $35.92 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Company and predecessors made pay- 
ments 1908-13; 1916-29; 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Political policies and unpredictable weather con- 
ditions will continue to be important factors in determining 
company’s operating result. 

Comment: Stock is a speculation. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....D$1.14 $0.95 D$0.15 $9.62 $3.83 $2.76 $2.78 $2.65 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid .... 2.00 2.00 1.00 2.75 $13.76 4.50 3.00 2.00 
LS Gee eee 261% 3636 36% 31% 33% 25% 26 26% 
BOE) sasksenewinwers 21% 2548 21% 25% 19% 19 223% 21% 


*Predecessor company, Fajardo Sugar Company of Puerto Rico, through 1948. 7Sub- 
ject to 29% Puerto Rican non-resident tax. tIncludes $9.51 special dividend in 
liquidatien of Fajardo Sugar Growers Association. D—Deficit. 





Noma Electric Corporation 





Incorporated: 1925, New York, as a re of established com- 
panies. Office: 55 West 13th Street, New York 11, N. Y. Annual meet- 
ing: First Wednesday in November. Number a stockholders (June 30. 
1951): About 5,821. 


Capitalization: 


Se EOIN FO oi inoue usb oatekemisneasbusakese ess eeecase $2,391,000 
SE SE PRED 6 bin sc nen sine bheessa cannes ssseneeine te 816,244 shs 


Business: Makes toys and dolls; plastic products; Estate 
electric and gas heating ranges; gas and oil Heatrola space 
heaters; Ward floor furnaces and ABC oil burners; kitchen 
cabinets; radio and transmission power cable wire; automo- 
tive lights, reflectors, mirrors and other accessories; silica 
gel. Original decorative lighting business is being segregated 
with the intention of distribution to shareholders. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $10.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; inven- 
tories, $12.4 million. Book value of stock, $17.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in cash 1928-32, 1936-39, 1941-48 
and 1950. 

Outlook: Scarcities of metals and other products narrow 
civilian output but expanding business for the military es- 
tablishment should sustain sales, though narrowing profit 
margins may be reflected in final results. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
+Years ended June 30 +1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $0.98 $0.50 $2.05 $0.44 §$3.44§D$1.13 §$0.89 $1.34 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.37 0.74 0.74 0.77 1.14 ae 0.25 = 0.25 
OMe. Sachresserss 154% 2456 25% 15% 14% 11% 12% 123% 
PAW ssinesscsveces 336 145% 11% 8% 10% 5% 7% 8% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. +*Years ended December 31, through 1947. iSix 
months to June 30; fiscal year changed. §Before net special charges, $0.41 in 1948, 
$0.25 in 1949, net credit $0.13 in 1950. {Paid stock dividends of 5% in 1947, 3% 


in 1949, 25% in 1951. #Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange July, 1948; previously N. Y 
Curb Exchange. D—Deficit. 
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General Mills, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as consolidation of five long established flour 
milling concerns. Office: 400 Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
Annual meeting: First Tuesday after August 17 at 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. Nuntber of stockholders (May 31, 1951): All classes, 


13,110. 

Capitalization: 

Tita CA Ns i ns 65 65 5 wd sinin'n 3's Aha RRC ae) shew cies esseukewees . -None 
“Preferred stock 354% cum. conv. rb ree re 61,598 shs 
+Preferred stock 5% cum. ($100 par)........cccccccccccces 221,473 shs 
Cones PU OND BAD 5 6 208 Casa nis hides iaweeseeawess 2,067,066 shs 





*Callable at $103; convertible into 2 shares of ‘common. {Callable at 
$123 through December 31, 1951; then $1 lower each year to $115 after 
December 31, 1958. 


Business: The leading flour miller produces Gold Medal 
flour; Wheaties, Kix and Cheerios cereals; Bisquick, Softasilk, 
Crustquick and Betty Crocker cake, biscuit and pastry mixes; 
and Larro feeds. Also makes industrial food products; soy- 
bean oil and meal; amines, amides and nitriles; General Mills 
electric irons and toasters; and graphic arts equipment. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital May 31, 1951, 
$54.9 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $16.4 million; inventories 
and advances, $54.4 million. Book value of common stock, 
$37.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred; on com- 
mon 1928 to date. 

Outlook: Sales usually show considerable stability, while 
hedging and reserves afford significant protection against 
price changes. Prospects favor continued secular growth. 

Comment: Preferreds are of high investment grade. Com- 
mon is a good income issue, normally selling on a compara- 
tively low yield basis. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended May 31 1944 ° 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.. 19. 23 $2.69 $2.91 $3.91 ° $5.83 $5.11 $5.87 $4.92 


Dividends paid ..... .33 1.37% 1.50 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 
MM é 55 kccas eres = 52% 543% 54% 53 56%4 61% 6544 
BOWS sscasinacoeeus 34 3756 42 43 40% 4454 515% 58% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1945. 7After postwar refunds of $0.22 


per share 
in 1944 and $0.31 in 1945. 








The Timken-Detroit Axle Company 





Incorporated: 1909, Ohio, to take over the axle business of the present 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. Office: 100-400 Clark Avenue, Detroit 32, 
Mich. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in October. Number of stock- 
holders (August 31, 1951): 14,648. 


Capitalization: 


| eS ee een res er re ee err None 
Capital stock ($5 DAF). oe eee e cece cece cece e eee eee eee e eens e 2,254,731 shs 


Business: A leading manufacturer of axles, transmissions, 
brakes, heavy-duty stampings and forgings, and an important 
producer of boilers, oil burners, oil hot water heaters, and air- 
conditioning units. Non-automotive lines comprise but a 
small proportion of total business. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital June 30, 
1951, $24.6 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $100,521; inventories, $30.5 million. Book value of 
stock, $18.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1910-21, " 1926- 31; 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Principal determinant of sales volume is demand 
from the bus and truck industry. Heating and air-condition- 
ing sales are of growing importance, with other non-automo- 
tive lines strengthening diversification factor. 


Comment: Stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....7$2.41 7$2.64 $1.50 $2.91 $3.53 $2.33 $1.72 $2.46 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.25 2.00 1.50 1.75 §1.50 
BRODY hint 6:05 o oss om 19 26 27% 21% 23% 19 20% 25% 
BIW. osagesssaanebwe 12% 17 16% 15% 17 13% 135 18% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Restated by company. tPaid 5% in 
stock. §Paid 4% in stock. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 
24 Weeks to February 16 


Spencer Kellogg ......... $0.52 $1.32 

12 Months to January 31 

Claussner Hosiery ....... 1.42 2.75 

9 Months to January 31 

Gould-Nat’l Batteries .... 6.41 6.07 
Solar AMmeralt 4.0.6 cc obs. 1.93 

6 Months to January 31 

Dink: States: ck.c suse. 0.69 0.70 

ps A aS Pees D1.32 0.57 

3 Months to January 31 

Dresser Industries ....... 1.03 0.69 

1951 1950 


12 Months to December 31 


Abitibi Power & Paper... *3.07 *2.92 
Allen Industries ......... 1.80 2.66 
Allied Products .......... 3.69 3.82 
Amer. Hard Rubber...... 6.91 8.91 
Amer. Insulator ......... 1.50 1.35 
Amer. Machine & Metals 3.80 2.49 
Amer. Metal Co., Ltd..... 7.70 5.94 
Amer. Natural Gas....... 2.58 2.45 
Amer. Seal-Kap ......... 1.16 1.42 
Anchor Hocking Glass.... 2.87 3.87 
Art Metal Construction... 5.00 4.69 
DOURGr ENOG oo. aS 2.30 4.15 
Basic Refractories ....... 1.53 252 
ee a 0.77 0.94 
Beech-Nut Packing ...... 2.56 3.17 
Bicktord’s Inc) ....22<:.: 0.87 1.34 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass.. 4.07 5.05 
Lig oO, ee 4.20 4.69 
Bush Terminal Bldgs..... pl1.53 — p13.15 
Bush Terminal Co. ...... 1.31 0.75 
California Elec. Power... 0.54 0.68 
Canadian Pacific Ry...... *2.98 *3.32 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...... 3.62 4.52 
ae 3.56 6.39 
Cent. & South West. Corp. 0.86 0.90 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool.. 12.28 10.22 
ce ee oe 1.87 1.59 
Clark Controtler ... 06%. 6.36 4.47 
Clary Multiplier ......... 0.75 0.50 
Compo Shoe Machinery.. 0.61 1.23 
Concord Electric ........ 2.52 2.65 
oS ) 0 eee aaa 1.38 1.34 
Cons. Natural Gas....... 5.67 5.03 
Cons. Retail Stores....... 1.08 1.42 


Cream of Wheat......... 1.92 2.28 


Decca Records .......... 1.08 1.29 
Dennison Mfg. .......... c3.77 c4.00 
Detroit Steel Products.... 5.93 7.65 
Diamond Match ......... 5.13 6.87 
PN PE ocdGavaswna'es 0.92 0.86 
Doehler-Jarvis .......... 5.16 6.53 
Dube Power 2. oi. c.ns. 6.26 7.77 
du Pont (E. I.) de 

a ee 4.64 6.58 
Duval Sulphur & Potash.. 1.36 1.72 
Electrographic Corp. ..... 1.70 1.97 
Falconbridge Nickel ..... *0.88 *0).79 
Federal Mining & Smelt... 9.16 10.43 
Porth Carpet oki... cscs 0.50 3.69 
Florida Power .........: 1.29 1.62 
Florida Pub. Utilities..... 0.82 0.96 
Freeport Sulphur ........ 2.63 2.82 
Gardner-Denver ......... 3.92 3.55 
General Acceptance ...... 1.30 1.40 
General Alloys .......... 0.11 0.13 
General Bronze ......... 4.04 5.07 
General Motors .......... 5.64 9.38 
General Telephone ...... 2.63 2.64 
Hamilton Watch ........ 2.15 3.45 
Hartford Gas .. ciswsuis. 2.39 2.68 
Hershey Chocolate ...... 3.66 5.46 
Hewitt-Robins .......... 3.73 4.55 
Heyden Chemical ....... 1.92 1.88 
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EFAKNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


12 Months to December 31 


1951 1950 


Hinde & Dauch Paper.... $3.65 $3.75 
Hollander (A.) & Son.... D0.89 D5.04 
Hudson Bay Mining..... *6.42 *5.53 
ee CI no cic cc cace'e 0.27 0.27 
International Silver ...... 8.40 13.24 
Kalamazoo Stove ........ D0.81 0.51 
Kingston Products ....... 0.65 0.63 
pe ke eee ees 2.45 2.94 
ROTO dace. cécsves 3.16 3.21 
RO ct tatain icncwawe 0.40 D001 
RAGIRE SOUTCS oc cc cccks 2.18 2.47 
ee, rere 2.06 2.65 
Magma Copper .......... 3.07 3.15 
Mapes Cons. Mfg. ....... 4.70 5.66 


Marshall Field .......... 2.23 3.57 
Maryland Drydock ....... 6.59 D1.22 
BES aGe oe v0naen 3.28 5.91 
McGraw Electric ........ 7.28 9.23 
Melville Shoe ........... 2.00 222 
Metal ‘Textile .......0.%. 1.27 1.56 
Mid-Continent Petroleum. 9.18 8.43 
Molybdenum Corp. ...... 1.67 1.63 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry 

BE sia, hs wna 13.06 6.56 
Nat’l Breweries ......... *0).87 *1.04 
Nat’] Dairy Products .... 4.07 5.15 
Newport News Shipbldg.. 4.28 2.93 
No. Indiana Pub, Serv. .. 2.21 2.17 
Norwich Pharmacal ..... 1.29 1.64 
Old Town Corp. ......... 2.04 2.52 
Panhandle Producing .... 0.85 0.81 
Peoples Drug Stores .... 3.45 3.85 
2 ere 5.52 7.04 
Phila. Transportation .... 1.17. D1.49 
ee 3.35 4.29 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. ....... 1.19 1.93 
Raymond Concrete Pile... 7.11 5.37 
Richmond Radiator ...... 0.69 0.66 
Rio Grande Valley Gas... 0.19 0.19 
Roosevelt Field ......... D1.62 D001 
Sangamo Electric ........ 2.61 3.57 
re 3.55 4.62 
Seiberling Rubber ....... 3.30 5.26 
Shawinigan Water & Pwr. *1.85 *1.98 
Ee eee cu acis ia 7.20 6.99 
SE occsedacenaws 10.82 9.92 
i ee b1.16 b1.05 
To doce eek 0.07 0.43 
Studebaker Corp. ....... 5.36 9.56 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.94 1.12 
Sylvania Electric ........ 4.19 5.37 
ll 4.31 5.21 
ff eer 3.66 2.38 
cf ee 1.09 1.33 
Udylite Corp. ........... 2.15 3.05 
Union Bag & Paper ..... 8.05 7.23 
Union Tank Car ........ 3.62 3.90 
United Electric .......... 8.67 7.02 
United Engineering & 

EOS re 4.62 6.39 
United Gas Corp. ....... 1.56 1.57 
oF. are 3.59 4.05 
United Steel & Wire ..... 0.81 1.57 
Universal Cyclops Steel... 4.85 4.95 
Universal Match ........ 2.48 2.59 
to 8 ee 4.05 5.98 
Veeder-Root Inc. ........ 3.97 4.53 
Vulcan Detinning ........ 1.90 2.66 
Western Air Lines ...... 2.63 1.43 
Westinghouse Air Brake. 2.81 2.73 
Weyenberg Shoe ........ 3.01 4.20 
Willson Products ........ 1.67 2.05 
Wyandotte Worsted ..... 1.75 1.61 


3 Months to December 31 
Gen. Realty & Utilities... 0.19 0.16 





*—Canadian currency. b—Class B stock. c— 
Combined A common and voting common. p— 
Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 








FOR SALE 


Pasadena, California: On 1% acres, a mod- 
ern, perfect, 10-room house in Pasadena’s most 
exclusive area, wooded and secluded, but_con- 
venient; combines elegance with comfort. Medi- 
terranean stucco, beautiful detail, landscaping. 
Terms. Pos- 
For details, 


Marvelous view. Price $69,000. 
sible trade for income property. 
write: 


J. H. Castleman or Frances H. Miner 
; Real Estate Brokers 
171 South Los Robles 
Pasadena 5, California 





FLORIDA 


FOR SALE 


UNPLATTED 80 ACRES WITHIN CITY 
LIMITS OF ST. PETERSBURG, THE 
FASTEST GROWING CITY IN FLORIDA. 
POPULATION INCREASE FROM 1940 TO 
1950, 59%. 

FINE INVESTMENT FOR CAPITAL 
GAIN. NO CITY TAXES AT PRESENT, 
NOR UNTIL DEVELOPED. PRICE $60,000. 


Box No. 642, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 








BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA COUNTRY HOME, 
modern 7 rooms, electric kitchen, phone, 2-car 
garage, school bus stop, 5 acres, 30 orange trees. 
More adjacent grove available. Near famous 
ocean beaches, good fishing. $25,000—$12,500 
down. 

FRANK MAYER, Oak Hill, Fla. 





NEW YORK 





MODERN ENGLISH TYPE HOUSE of semi- 
fireproof construction on hillside of 3.82 acre plot 
with superb view. Living room 16’x23’, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 baths. kitchen and dining room. Cork 
floors on first floor. Fully insulated. Vapor heat. 
Must be seen to be appreciated. $20,000.00. 
Contact 
A. A. PEHRSON 

Patterson, N. Y. Tel.: Patt. 3496 





VIRGINIA 





NEAR CHARLOTTESVILLE AND 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


1. 325-acre fruit and grazing farm, close to 
schools, churches, and community center, 
property in high state of cultivation, excellent 
soil, plenty of water complete set of outbuild- 
ings, located high elevation, one good crop 
could pay total purchase price $42,000. 


2. Small 50-acre estate with splendid colonial 
9-room brick house, beautifully landscaped 
large lawn, complete set of outbuildings, 
house alone worth more than price of $20,000. 


3. 2700-acre combination fruit and grazing 
farm, 23 miles Charlottesville, consisting 5,000 
apple trees, 6,000 peach trees, large area grass 
and cattle, 10-room dwelling, commissary and 
post office, 25 tenant houses, 5 barns, 2 pack- 
ing houses all included, estimated 1 million 
feet of pine, oak, and poplar saw timber. 
Price $140,000. 

RAY W. WARRICK, Broker 

Crozet, Virginia 











FOR SALE 


VIRGINIA FARM — 342 acres in foxhunting 
country near Middleburg, Va. Raising horses, 
cattle, crops. Main house and two tenant houses, 
barns, stabling, well fenced—all in good order. 
Asking $135,000. Apply owner. 


Mrs. A. C. RANDOLPH 
Upperville, Virginia 
or your broker 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 


ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives; 

Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program; 
Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position; 

Furnish monthly comment on 
your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any invest- 
ment problem. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
(8) 





Mail us a list of your securities and 
fet us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee Is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 

My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [) 


Pe nintaniindipnnitiastencinnntatiimemnecniid 

RRS Wild tinbntdrhitimiinn 
(Mar. 26) 8 
SUSCCUTSSEBASeesetaevacseaeeeneceeeca: 
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First Quarter Reports 





Concluded from page 3 


have advanced despite strong influ- 
ences which have been tending to 
hold them down. 

Other industries will not be so for- 
tunate during the first quarter of 
1952. The railroads have suffered a 
slight loss of traffic thus far during 
the year—not enough to make a no- 
ticeable difference in over-all earn- 
ings for the group, but a factor acting 
in the same adverse direction as in- 
creases in costs and taxes. The build- 
ing material and distilling groups and 
certain classes of retailers (see page 
6) have all encountered a drop in 
demand to add to the troubles of other 
types which beset all business. 

Producers of automobiles, parts 
and accessories, household electrical 
appliances, radios and television sets 
have been severely hampered by ma- 
terial shortages. Their high-profit 
civilian business during the current 
quarter will be sharply below the out- 
put levels possible a year ago, and de- 





fense work will not make up the dif- 
ference profit-wise. But some im- 
provement is in store for the second 
quarter and later periods, though 
sales of TV and radios have been 
so slow recently that there is some 
question whether a larger output 
could be sold. 

Probably the worst results relative 
to year-earlier experience will be re- 
ported by the textile trades. There 
has been a sharp recession in this 
field ever since last March. Stocks 
have built up to burdensome levels 
and prices have been sharply slashed, 
the resulting restriction of profit mar- 
gins adding to the depressing effect 
on earnings of lower volume. There 
are no definite signs as yet of a turn 
for the better, but it is generally be- 
lived in, the trade that a turn is not 
far away. If so, first quarter earn- 
ings may mark the low for the year. 
For most industries, comparisons 
with 1951 results should improve 
from now on even if earnings remain 
around current levels, for profits fell 
off sharply in the second and third 
quarters last year. 














DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
Stocks on major exchanges normally Hidrs. 
sell ex-dividend three full business days Ciintnunss oe meee 4 
sertsntaia ani liatamaiiiinaaia: Hiars, | Longines-Wittnauer ..Q20c 3-29 3-21 
Pay- of McQuay-Norris ...... Q25c 4-1 3-24 
Company able Record | Midwest Piping 
Adams-Millis .......... 50c 410 5-1 ee 50c 5-2 4-21 
American Molasses ..Q10c 4-3 3-24 | Motorola Inc. ...... Q62%c 4-15 3-31 
Amerada Petroleum ..Q50c 4-30 4-15 | Nat’l Fuel Gas........ Q20c 4-15 3-31 
Anchor Hocking Glass..40c 4-15 4-7 | Nat’l Radiator ......... 5c 4-1 3-20 
Angerman Co........... 10c 4-10 3-28 | Nat'l Shares ........... Se 4-15 3-31 
ey re 15e 3-31 3-19 | New England Electric 
Dickford’s fnc.......0.045 l5c 4-1 3-20 POE tae ec £1 32 
Borg (Geo. W.)....Q37%c 4-16 4-2 | New York Honduras & 
Drapes Mie......-+s<s2ss 75c 0-33-31 ~—Ss 3-21 Rosario Mining ...... 75c 3-29 3-20 
California Packing..Q37%4c 5-15 4-30 | N.StatesPwr.(Minn.) 17%c 4-19 3-31 
Carter (J. W.) ...... Ql0c 3-29 3-24 | Novadel-Agene ........ 25¢ 4-2 3-20 
Celotex Corp....... O37%c 464-302 4-7 |, Pacific Can ............. 15c 3-31 3-24 
Central Ohio Steel...... 25c 4-10 3-29 | Pac. Gas & Elec....... QO50c 4-15 3-24 
Chesapeake Corp. Va...50c 5-15 5-5 | Philip Morris......... Q75e 4-15 4-1 
Club Aluminum Prod...10c 4-15 3-29 | Reda Pump ............ 12c 4-10 3-31 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet....Q50c 5-15 4-22 | Reliable Stores ...... QO40c 4-1 3-25 
Columbus & Southern Revere Copper 
Ohio Electric ...... Q35c 4-10 3-25 DNS oo bbe nan cued 50c 6-2 5-9 
Cons. Royalty Oil...... ie (455 4.5 | Be Sti ds 2053s. 50c 4-1 3-21 
Crystal Tissue ....... Ql5c 3-31 3-21 | Roeser & Pendleton... 50c 4-1 3-26 
Davega Stores ....... Ql5c 3-31 3-21 | Royal Typewriter ....Q50c 4-15 3-24 
Davidson Bros. ...... Ol0c 4-25 4-9 | Sangamo Co., Ltd...*Q25c 3-26 3-24 
Detroit Edison ....... 35c 60 4-15: 33-28: | Texas & Pac. Ry...Q$1.25 3-31 3-25 
Detroit Steel Prod...... 50c 4-10 4-2 | Union Gas (Canada)..*25c 5-1 4-4 
Garlock Packing ..... Q25c 3-31 3-19 | Union Twist Drill...... 75c 3-29 3-22 
General Baking ........ 20c 5-1 4-15 | United Milk Prod....... 25c 4-1 3-24 
General Bronze ...... Q35c 3-31 3-24 | Wieboldt Stores ...... O15e 41 3-B 
Grayson-Robinson ....Q25c 4-4 3-28 : 
Hayes Industries ..... Q25c 4-15 3-28 Accumulations 
Helena Rubinstein ....Q25c 4-3 3-27 | Chic. & East. Ill. R.R. 
Horn & Hardart Bak...QO$2 4-1 3-21 i gee 50c 4-16 4-1 
Int’l Packers Ltd. ...... 30c 5-1 4-15 , 
King-Seeley ......... Q50c 4-15 3-31 Omitted 
La Salle Ext. Univ....Q10c 4-10 3-28 | Keith (Geo. E.) ; Twin City Rapid Transit. 
Lehman Corp........... 30c 44-10 83-31 
Lerner Stores ...... Q37'%c 4-15 4-1 *In Canadian funds. OQ—Quarterly. 
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Research Pays Dividends 





Concluded from page 11 


cals, food products, paper products, 
petroleum products, and in some in- 
stances, textiles. 

Our domestic industries as a whole 
spent almost six times as much on re- 
search last year (about $2 billion) as 
they spent ten years ago, and the re- 
search dollars will continue to grow 
this year with rising sales. However, 
the greater dollar expenditure is at a 
lower percentage of sales income. In 
some instances, research departments 
have become much more efficient, 
with larger productivity from ap- 
proximately the same space. This in- 
creased efficiency has partially offset 
the depreciation of the dollar while 
total sales of course are expressed in 
cerms of an unadjusted dollar. 

The war and postwar era was 
marked by the construction of many 
company structures expressly de- 
signed for research. While no com- 
parison is available, about 65 per cent 
of the companies surveyed by the 
Conference Board do 95 per cent or 
more of their research and develop- 
ment work in their own laboratories 
while only 15 per cent of the’ 109 re- 
porting companies noted that they do 
less than 75 per cent of such work 
with their own facilities. Some of the 
larger companies occasionally utilize 
outside facilities for some special in- 
vestigation, but research facilities are 
usually added for any major project 
requiring them. Research done in 
other than company laboratories is 
about equally divided between com- 
mercial and college laboratories, with 
the colleges receiving most of the 
fundamental research assignments. 
Only a small proportion of expendi- 
tures are being made so far in con- 
nection with Government work. 

Research expenditures may pay off 
hundreds or even thousands of times 
over in the case of such products as 
nylon, cellophane, glass fiber, or the 
ordinary home television set. While 
a manufacturer attempts to forecast 
the potential sales volume of a new 
product, he may either undershoot 
or overshoot his mark with the 
greatest of ease. 

The larger corporations usually 
make an accounting of their research 
activities in the annual report. One 
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Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Ine. 


Our Institutional STOCKHOLDERS | CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


Scientists in the Making at Johns Hopkins University 

Philip Morris dividends benefit not only in- 
dividual stockholders but thousands of others 
as well—people aided by the institutions own- 
ing stock in Philip Morris. : , 

For example, Johns Hopkins University, which 
offers a large number of scholarships for the 
education of deserving students, is aided in 
this by the dividends received as a Philip Morris 
stockholder. 








102nd 
COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been de- 
clared payable May 1, 1952 to 
holders of record at the close 
of business on April 15, 1952. 


COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been de- 
clared payable April 15, 1952 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on April 1, 1952. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 


March 19, 1952 
New York, N. Y. 

















Newmont Mining 
Corporation 


Stock Distribution 


The Board of Directors of Newmont Mining 
Corporation on March 18, 1952 announced that 
if the stockholders of Newmont Mining Corpo- 
ration at their annual meeting on May 5, 1952 
authorize the increase of the authorized capital 
stock of the corporation from 1,350,000 shares 
of the par value of $10.00 each to 2,700,000 
shares of the same par value, it is the intention 
of the present members of the Board to declare 
a stock distribution at the rate of one share of 
stock for each share then outstanding. 


oe WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., March 18, 1952. 








of the best summaries of the impor- 
tance of laboratory enterprise was 
published last year by American 
Home Products: “Research activities 
assume more and more importance in 
this era of rapid and constant changes 
in the industrial field. . . . Conse- 
quently we are continuing to lay 
greater stress on the research activi- 
ties of our company so that our prod- 
ucts may continue to maintain the 
leadership they now enjoy. Research 
has been a material contributor to the 
progress our company has made 
over the years. Through its activi- 











ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


ANNUAL 
MEETING 
RECORD DATE 





The Annual Meeting of the share- 
holders of Aluminium Limited will, 
in accordance with the By-laws of 
the Company, be held on Thursday, 
April 24th, 1952 at 11:00 o'clock 
in the morning, at the Head Office 
of the Company, 21st Floor, Sun 
Life Building, 1155 Metcalfe Street, 
Montrea!, Quebec, Canada. Pursu- 
ant to a resolution of the Directors, 
only shareholders of record at the 
close of business on March 25th, 
1952 will be entitled to receive no- 
tice of and to vote at the meeting 
and at any adjournment thereof. 


Montreal JAMES A. DULLEA 
March 19th, 1952 Secretary 











ties, new products have been devel- 
oped, existing products have been 
improved and operating efficiency has 
been increased.” 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 








Free Booklets Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,"’ "Busi- 
ness at Work" and ‘Production Personalities." 
Yields on Tax-Exempt Bonds—A new tabula- 
tion, giving effect to the Revenue Act of 1951, 
to show the comparative yields after Federal 
taxes on taxable securities as compared with 
the exempt municipal bonds. 

Diversified Chemical Investment—Description 
of a seasoned mutual fund, specializing in 
chemical securities—unbroken dividend record 
since founding in 1938. 

Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 
Municipal Bonds—A new folder describing a 
free ‘Watching Service on Municipal Bonds" 
which enables investors in these securities to 
keep posted on developments affecting their 
holdings. 

Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries —a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 

Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 

Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates avail- 
able on your savings accounts in insured sav- 
ings associations and answers many of the 
questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts. 

What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company? 
—A timely article on the petroleum industry. 
Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace" 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 

Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 

2,000 Products—Booklet describing more than 
2,000 products made for homes, farms and 
industry by one company. 
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Financial Summary 


















































































































































=— READ LEFT SCALE | Adjusted for | READ RIGHT SCALE = 
240 Seasonal Variation 230 
220 1935-39=100 225 
200 \ — f- == 220 
180 \ 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
Federal Reserve Board 
ne | | 1951 1952 me 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 19922 OND JN F M 
: , 1952 ~ 
Trade Indicators ea.) ee on tee 
{Electrical Output (ROWE)... «2.6.06... cccescs 7,416 7,497 7,414 6,903 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 101.3 101.8 102.4 101.1 
Fremit Car Loni oso. oi iccec ccc ccc cacds 755,624 714,247 $725,000 745,365 
‘ 1952 =~ 
Feb. 27 Mar. 5 Mar. 12 Mar. 13 
Cet: Eee: . css sakes sc: ( Federal ) $34,693 $34,746 $34,820 $32,173 
{Total Commercial Loans...|" Reserve | 21,157 21,155 21,237 18,956 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... } Members ¢ 1,077 1,082 1,164 1,344 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... | 94 | 31,892 31,718 31,854 30,782 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities j 52,683 52,625 53,406 51,826 
Tetoneydo Circilatiith... os cc cawds occ iecucces 28,390 28,464 28,452 27,167 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 847 851 936 1,054 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics—New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones —-——--—- 1952 -—— 1952 ——_, 
Averages: Mar.12 Mar.13  Mar.14 Mar.15 Mar.17 Mar. 18 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 263.78 264.24 264.05 264.43 264.08 264.10 275.40 258.49 
20 Railroads ... 89.03 88.84 90.22 90.28 90.07 90.17 90.28 82.03 
15 Utilities 49.63 49.66 49.76 49.81 50.04 50.08 50.08 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 99.65 99.69 100.14 100.26 100.21 100.26 100.94 96.05 
septa ‘ 1982. — - 
Details of Stock Trading: Maer. 12 Mar.13 Mar. 14 , Mar.15 Mar.17 Mar. 18 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,320 1,270 1,350 640 1,150 1,170 
ie |” ee ene Pee 1,105 1,093 1,072 831 1,084 1,109 
Number of Advances............ 487 455 398 305 409 344 
Number of Declines............. 351 364 419 283 405 454 
Number Unchanged ............ 267 274 255 243 270 311 
New Highs for 1951-52.......... 16 15 16 15 14 18 
New Lows for 1951-52........... 11 20 11 6 13 21 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.34 98.47 98.51 98.51 98.57 98.55 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,820 $2,370 $3,183 $1,020 $2,172 $2,490 
. — 1952 cr 1952 ‘ 
*Average Bond Yields: Feb. 13 Feb. 20 Feb. 27 Mar.5 Mar. 12 High Low 
ETO PET ee me 2.892% 2.911% 2.932% 2.935% 2.968% 3.026% 28900% 
Moses Kukee ee 3.266 3.277 3.313 3.303 3.296 3.390 3.266 
ee See eres koe 3.538 3.566 3.574 3.566 3.551 3.682 3.536 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.00 6.25 6.21 6.04 6.04 6.25 5.75 
20 Railroads ....... 5.77 5.93 6.00 5.90 5.76 6.00 5.63 
OP WEIOS oc ccnees 5.34 5.41 5.39 5.27 5.26 5.51 5.27 
|, rey 5.91 6.13 6.10 5.94 5.94 6.13 5.71 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended March 18, 1952 


Northern Pacific Railway................ 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. P. & Pac. R.R... 
Radio Corporation of America........... 
Canadian Pacific RamWGy ics « seiccsoccesss 
Whion Will of  Caltiornias «.:...6630% 03.045 
(SERERALGMIGIOES <.064.2 ood caekwecs sams nee 
Studebaker Corporation 
Wambed Geren. 5. x cscs kisnndauaw. 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
Shell Oil 
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Shares R- Closing——_——_, Net 
Mar. 11 Mar. 18 Change 
108,300 77% 8234 +55” 
107,800 20% 23%4 +23 
89,200 26% 27% +R 
85,200 563% A, + % 
72,000 3934 433% +35% 
67,300 521% 52% +%H% 
66,500 335% 36% +2% 
60,100 5% eo 
58,800 163% ee 
51,700 8034 8214 +13 
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LION OIL COMPANY 





FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 

Current Ratio 

Net Properties (Fixed Assets) 

Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 

Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
Dec. 31 

Number of. Stockholders 

Total Dividends Paid 


OPERATING SUMMARY 


Number of Producing Wells (net) 

Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 

Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 
Number of Employees—Dec. 31 

Annual Payroll 








1951 
$25,517,316 
3.66 
$67,436,908 
$72,018,688 


2,690,861 
11,791 
$ 4,856,700 


795 
8,011,422 
8,271,310 

377,262,270 
155,379 
2,497 
$10,968,405 


1950 
$14,654,736 
po 
$58,582,040 
$50,972,353 


2,340,833 
7,439 
$ 4,389,056 


680 
7,854,224 
7,756,709 

347,554,939 
161,963 
2,363 

$ 9,909,428 








In 1951 Lion Oil Company’s sales and 
operating revenues were the highest in 
the history of the Company. These total 
revenues were $86,466,609 as compared 
with $81,960,327 for the previous year. 
Net earnings after deducting all costs 
and taxes were lower than in 1950, how- 
ever, due primarily to (1) greater ex- 
penses incurred in an intensified explera- 
tion for oil and gas, (2) higher wages and 
increased material costs and (3) larger 
provisions for taxes on income. Net in- 
come after all charges was $11,751,026 
as against $13,988,245 for the preceding 
year. 


Cash dividends, at the rate of $2 per 
share, aggregating $4,856,700 were paid 
during the year. This represents 41% of 
the Company’s net earnings. 


In October the Company sold 350,000 
additional shares of common stock for a 
net cash consideration of $14,152,020. 
This amount was added to the working 
capital of the Company to replace funds 
expended for capital additions and to 
provide for future expansion. 


Capital expenditures during 1951 
amounted to $16,299,000 of which 
$10,808,000 was for the development of 
additional underground reserves of crude 
oil and natural gas. Lion had a share in 
the drilling of 221 wells of which 160 
were completed as oil wells and 7 as gas 
wells. Company net interest in these suc- 
cessful completions was 148 oil wells and 
3 gas wells. 


Expansion plans include the construc- 
tion of a $5,000,000 enlargement of re- 
fining facilities. The operating units to 
be added, which will be completed in 
1953, will permit a 50% increase in gaso- 
line yields and reduced output of less 


. profitable items such as fuel and burner 


oils. The intense search for and develop- 
ment of crude oil and natural gas reserves 


will be continued. 
































Net Income 

















CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 
For Years Ended December 31 

Sales and Operating Revenues 

Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 

Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 

Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 

















1951 1950 
Amount Per Share* Amount Per Share** 
$86,466,609 $32.13 $81,960,327 $35.01 
67,525,583 25.09 61,011,682 26.06 
18,941,026 7.04 20,948,645 8.95 
7,190,000 2.67 6,960,400 2.97 
$11,751,026 $ 4.37 $13,988,245 $ 5.98 


* Based on 2,690,861 shares outstanding at end of 1951 
* Based on 2,340,833 shares outstanding at end of 1950 
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Underground Bank 
Underground savings banks, de- 
signed to store huge quantities of 
liquified petroleum gases (LPG 
products) save important investment 
capital and steel needed for na- 
tional defense. This is a diagram 
of a new modern storage well, or 
cavern, utilized at one of the plants 
operated by SUNRAY in Texas. The 
cavern is “washed out” with water 
in a salt dome 600 ft. below the 
surface. LPG is pumped into the 
cavern for storage and withdrawn 
when needed for distribution. This 
method of storage is only five 
percent as costly as above ground 
tankage and SUNRAY has helped 
pioneer the engineering procedure. 


* * * 
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The Old Fashioned Woodshed is Gone! 


When you drive down suburban or 
country roads past modern farms, you 
will’ note that the old woodshed — once 
familiar with its sagging door and broken 
windows is disappearing from the rural 
landscape. In its place you will see 
modern buildings and mechanical aids to 
modern farming. An aluminum-painted 
pressure tank on the premises also marks 
this farm as progressive. 

This tank contains the magic fuel- 
Butane or Propane Gas. Underground 
pipe runs from the tank to the house, 
barns and utility buildings. The pipes 
are connected to cooking ranges, water 
heaters, furnaces, and to other utility 
services. Through them flows liquified 
petroleum, which, as released from tank 
pressure becomes LP-Gas, ignites with 
the touch of a match producing a hot, 
efficient, safe, clean and low-cost flame 
which has made the woodshed as out of 
date as the old Model “T”. 

LP-Gases are fairly new to the family 
of petroleum products. For years they 
were “burned off” as an oil field waste. 
As the oil industry became more and 
more conservation minded, oil men 
started to find ways to save this valuable 
product. It was discovered that it could 
be compressed into liquids and held in 
this form under pressure. LPG storage 
tanks can be installed anywhere, coh- 
nected to ordinary gas lines and burned 





as fuel on farms, in homes and industry. 
It will power even motor vehicles and 
engines. LP-Gas is now just as important 
to farms and suburbs, and to many 
industrial plants as are telephones, mod- 
ern trucks and hard surface roads. 

The manufacturing and distribution of 
these fuels is the faster growing segment 
of the progressive oil industry. SUNRAY 
is one of the leaders in the production of 
LP-Gases and operates Butane and Pro- 
pane extraction plants in Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas. SUNRAY is ever alert to the in- 
creased possibilities offered in conserving 
and utilizing this great by-product of 
natural gas. 


Is oil a profitable business? It is . . . to 
the landowner . . . the royalty owner... 
to oil company employees .. . to oil com- 
pany stockholders to the motorist 
and commercial users who benefit from oil's 
progress . . . and to the community, state 
and nation which benefit from the industry’s 
substantial taxes. Is oil a profitable business? 
Yes! What's wrong with that? 


FREE — "What's Wrong 
uith Being an OIL COM- 
PANY?” by Ernestine 
Adams, a most revealing 
article which “calls a spade 
a Spade”, Write for your 
copy—Address Sunray Oil 
Corporation, P. O. Box 
2039-D6, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. e TULSA, OKLA. 






































